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FOREWORD 


E trust that as you read this very personal and vivid 
V) V account of how your ambassadors for Christ live in 


the isolated parts of needy Bolivia, you will be able 
to enter into some of the joys and sorrows, disappointments 
and hardships, as well as the indescribable blessings that are 
their lot. The author’s experiences are typical of those of all 
missionaries who leave the relatively modern cities and push 
out over the mountains and into the backward communities, 
far away from air transportation, railroads and even motor 
roads. 

While one is called to leave the customs and conveniences 
of his homeland in order to obey the command of his Saviour 
and Lord to become His witness to those who know Him 
not, the reward of obedience and the joy of seeing souls 
transformed through saving faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 
far transcends any and all experiences this world has to offer. 

This book is sent out by The Bolivian Indian Mission with 
the prayer that God may use it to stir the hearts of His 
faithful servants at home to more prevailing intercession, 
and that not a few may see the need, obey the challenge and 
answer “‘Lord, here am I, Send me’. 

VERNE D. ROBERTS 
General Director Emeritus 


The Bolivian Indian Mission, Inc. 
Cajén 514, Cochabamba, Bolivia, S.A. 
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PREFACE 


been written to serve as an authority on Bolivian life, 

customs or people; the sole objective was to set forth, in 
as interesting a way as possible, the story of our first term, 
first furlough and first return as Senior workers to the field 
of God’s choice for our lives, Bolivia, South America. In so 
doing, it was our earnest prayer that this great land might 
become to many, infinitely more than merely a name in a 
geography book, a far-away place inhabited by strange, 
unknown folk; that it might assume its real shape—the 
heart of the South American continent, pulsating with the 
lifeblood of its three and a half million people, many of whom 
have never once heard of saving grace! 

So many of our friends said to us when we were in the 
United States on furlough, “Why couldn’t the ordinary, 
day-by-day experiences of a missionary couple on the field 
be written up in book form? We know so little about Bolivia ; 
so many of the little incidents that occur, the ups and downs 
of missionary service that form the background of life ‘out 
there’, are never told.” 

So the idea was born, and Cloud Country Sojourn is the 
result. If the picture of the soul-need of the so-long-neglected 
Bolivian Indian will be the means of even one young person 
dedicating his life to the furtherance of the blessed Gospel 
of Christ here in these Andean highlands, we will feel the time 
spent in writing it has not been in vain, and the glory shall 
all be His. 


I would be very presumptuous to say that this book had 
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CHAPTER [ 


CLIMBING UP 


pulled around the steep curves of the mountain, and the 

repeated clack-clack of wheels sliding over rails seemed 
to find a joyous echo in our hearts. We were on our way home! 
True, we had never yet traversed the trails in this, our adopted 
land, nor stood at night gazing up at myriads of stars, that 
seemed close enough to be plucked from their setting by 
our eager hands. But already we were walking on clouds. 
For this was Bolivia, the land to which God had called us to 
serve Him, and which we claimed as our own from this day 
forward. Faces pressed against the grimy window-pane as 
we watched the panorama unfolding before our enchanted eyes. 

There were those famous towering Andean peaks; some 
snow-crowned, all practically devoid of vegetation. They 
did not look ugly to us. Wherever did people get the impres- 
sion that the scenery here is not worth mentioning ; that there 
is little beauty in these barren, craggy mountains? However, 
the sight did not evoke any of the usual superlatives from us ; 
we were too awe-struck in their majestic presence. How 
small and insignificant their grandeur made us feel. 

The rolling plains seemed the natural setting for the occa- 
sional herds of llamas, denizens of the highlands; they would 
stand, their graceful necks lifted, haughty eyes questioning 
our noisy intrusion. The babies, cunning miniature replicas 
of the larger animals, distinguished themselves from the 
others by the strands of bright wool they sported, tied through 
the tips of their ears. How we would have liked to see those 
soft-hued animals close up; everything seemed to have an 
aura of glamour about it, because we were coming home! 
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The train jerked to a stop and whistle tooted ; as before our 
observant eyes the platform of a mountain station, bustling 
with native life, came into view. Such sadness written in the 
very lines of their faces and hopelessness in their posture. 
One felt as though he would like to stop over long enough 
to tell these, so long neglected, the wonderful story of Jesus. 

The dozens of little children, huddled about, wore nothing 
more than brief shirts. We, although wrapped in our warm 
clothing, couldn’t help but shiver a little at the sight of these 
little ones, so poorly protected against the thin, freezing air 
of that high altitude. Lack of proper attire, however, seemed 
to be the least of their concern. 

Women vendors in the stations presented the usual colour- 
ful travelogue picture in their bright full skirts, blouses and 
shawls. Clustering below the window, they hopefully held 
up for our inspection native pottery full of peeled corn, goat 
cheese patties and potatoes in hot sauce. I am afraid we 
did not show much interest; but horrors, who could ever get 
used to that sort of food (probably dirty too)? Anyone could 
have easily seen we were newcomers to a foreign land, because 
of the first reactions unwittingly displayed to native food. 

Abruptly the train pulled out ; and with varied impressions 
and emotions we were once more jolting and rocking on our 
precarious way through the Andes. To realize we were at last 
in the land of the “Cloud People” made our hearts beat fast 
with joy; to become at last a part of these folk, so-called 
because they dwell mostly in altitudes of 9,000 feet or higher. 

In reality, we had almost missed out on this wonderful 
adventure. We suspect our experience would parallel that of 
countless other Christian young couples—allowing the cares 
of this world and its opportunities to obscure the first rich vision 
of foreign service for our Lord and Master. How easy to drift 
on from one Missionary emphasis conference to another ; saying 
“Here am I; send me”, yet never doing anything constructive 
toward fulfilling one’s part and obligation. Several years had 
passed us by, bringing us not one step nearer to Bolivia ; when 
finally, in His grace, God deigned to call one last time. 
Truly, He is a long-suffering God, and how empty are our 
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procrastinations, as against the joy one finds in obedience to 
His perfect will. 

The little train puffed and pulled its load up to the summit ; 
and our thoughts went back in memory, as they had done many 
times before, to the last evening we had spent with our parents 
and the family of our pastor there in Pasadena, California. 

We thought longingly of the chicken dinner we were too 
excited to eat; the prayer together just before we left for the 
station, and the confusion and excitement when we missed the 
right turning, to ride up and down a dozen streets trying to 
locate the Alhambra depot. We could see again in memory the 
faces of friends as they gathered at the train to say goodbye; 
and hear their voices as they sang ““God Be With You ’Till 
We Meet Again’’, while the conductor held the train a few 
precious extra seconds. At that moment five years seemed an 
unendurably long time; and as miles upon miles flew by en 
route to New Orleans, we thought of unseen paths that would 
be traversed and changes that amount of time would bring. 

In memory we stood again at the rail of the ship which was 
bearing us farther and farther away from the shores of our 
native land, realizing we were leaving the familiar behind, to 
enter the unknown. We surely would have felt even more 
“lost”’, babes-in-the-woods, had it not been for the three lady 
missionaries who were escorting us to the Field! 

Now almost unable to believe it, here we were on the last 
lap of the long journey to this small corner of His great vine- 
yard. How thrilled we were to reach La Paz, the highest 
capitol in the world, there snugly nestled in its natural basin 
and surrounded by rugged mountain beauty; glad at last to 
leave the dusty train and memories of the mountain sickness 
we all suffered as heights of 14,000 feet and higher were crossed. 

Several days later when we arrived at our Mission head- 
quarters in Cochabamba, a city picturesque in its extensive 
valley setting, we were to discover that there is a strange bond 
which unites all missionaries, a mysterious tie which is indefin- 
able, yet so strong that after awhile one feels this is his 
“family” and that there never was a time when he was not a 
part of it. 
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Ever since we had been accepted as candidates under the 
Bolivian Indian Mission, we had read every bit of literature 
describing the work here in this great republic that we could 
lay our hands on; we had talked much with other missionaries 
and with the members of the Pacific Coast Council. But now 
that we were actually on the field, we felt we at last belonged 
—that we had arrived in the “promised land’’! How interest- 
ing it was to meet those of whose work we had read in the 
Bolivian Indian Magazine ; to hear the latest developments in 
the work. As we listened to reports from the tropical section 
of Bolivia, the Beni, we were thrilled; we heard a Spanish 
Bible Institute proposed, and also one for the Quechua-speak- 
ing believers ; there were even discussions concerning a future 
leprosarium ; the awakening of interest among the Indians in 
widespread areas. We couldn’t hear enough! 

Experience began to teach us very soon: that we must be 
very careful to boil all drinking water; one should never hop 
out of bed in the middle of the night before first making sure 
there were no centipedes or other bugs waiting for a vulnerable 
foot; that it is perfectly all right to do a little “haggling” 
before a purchase is finally completed. Such a quantity of 
things to learn and to which we must conform our way of 
thinking. 

To live among the Indians, we would later have to master 
the Quechua language, but to live and transact business in a 
“cholo”’—half-breed—town, we would need the Spanish as 
well. Promptly giving us Spanish grammars, the other mis- 
sionaries encouraged us to begin saying simple words and 
phrases at the dinner table or to people who came to the door. 
No task was easy during those first days and weeks as we tried 
to accustom ourselves to living at this new altitude. Others 
would come breezing into the mission house from an errand 
down at the plaza, or from a meeting, still as full of energy as 
when they started out, while we newcomers would stagger in 
through the front door, looking for a convenient chair into 
which we could laughingly collapse, all out of breath! 

“Slow down ; don’t run up those stairs ; remember to take a 
little ‘siesta’’’ were oft-repeated bits of advice received those 
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first days ; and which proved to be advice well given to young 
people who looked out over the horizon of the present to a 
lifetime of service in the highlands. And that celebrated word, 
“mafiana’’.! We discovered that all the jokes were true; this 
truly was_the land of tomorrow. To one accustomed to the 
hustle and bustle of our native land, with men and women 
hurrying down the street, horns blowing and whistles tooting ; 
the lack of concern for tomorrow and the complete absence of 
haste found here were much in evidence. 

Shortly we made our acquaintance with the hypodermic 
syringe, with a series of anti-typhoid injections. Sharon, a 
typical two-year-old, heartily objected to having the needle 
poked into her arm; but in a few years was to become very 
nonchalant about the whole procedure. We found life here in 
Bolivia to be just one injection after another! 

Jack had always considered himself a good packer, with four 
years’ married life providing adequate experience along this 
line. However, one sadly comical incident that occurred soon 
after arrival ruined his reputation as an expert forever. One 
morning a new pair of socks were needed and he proceeded to 
dig a pair out of one of the crates. On putting them on, to his 
amazement, the socks both parted neatly in the middle, and 
the second pair behaved in like startling manner. 

“Well, I give up!’”’ he remarked as he attempted to don the 
tenth pair, all dissolving in his hands. Baffled, we began taking 
things out of the box, and near the bottom the culprit was 
found, hiding among other clothing—a bottle of hydrochloric 
acid with a loose cork. When relating our blunder to the other 
workers, it seemed most of them had similar accidents to con- 
fess, which somewhat soothed our self-inflicted wounds. We 
found we could even laugh a little at our own expense. 

It has been said that all life is an adventure; each person, 
even though his existence may appear dull and prosaic to the 
casual observer, is living in his own special adventure, day by 
day. Ours began the moment we set foot in the Cloud 
Country ; made all the more exciting because we were adven- 
turing with Christ, among a people He loves and died to save. 

1 Tomorrow. 


CHAPTER II 
DIGGING IN 


HUGE, enthusiastic morning sun, slanting across the 
A rolling hills, cast strangely-shaped pools of shadow upon 
the rough country road. Bouncing along in an ancient 
truck, that to all appearances was held together by nothing 
more than imagination, we would approach the shadowed 
areas, jolt through them much as a headstrong schooner riding 
the waves, to emerge into the sunlit shallows on the other side. 
Riding in doubtful but comparative comfort in the cab, Sharon 
and I would occasionally peek through the rear window to see 
how Jack was faring on his precarious perch. From their 
assorted positions atop our boxes, trunks and cast-iron stove, 
complete with bulky black chimney, Jack’s travelling com- 
panions would grin down at us. He was too busy holding onto 
the long pole running headhigh the length of the truck to 
spare us even a rueful smile. 

Occasionally the labouring vehicle would emit a series of 
grumbles, instantly comprehended by our chauffeur, who 
would pull up to the side of the narrow thoroughfare while the 
motor cooled off and his passengers jumped down to stretch 
their cramped limbs. 

“Well, how do you like the ride back there, and have you 
lost your hat yet?”’ we laughingly queried. 

“It certainly isn’t like riding on a truck—even an old model 
in the States!” answered Jack. ‘‘I will never be able to forget 
these bumps.”’ 

We would not have believed it possible that such a large 
group of people could be sandwiched on the back of the truck; 
some thirty-five fat “‘chola’’! women and several men, all with 

1 A woman of mixed Spanish and Indian blood. 
18 
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the customary baskets and shawl-wrapped bundles. Each 
time the groaning machine unloaded its human cargo we 
wondered how anyone would be able to find his place when we 
started up again. 

The whirling trip up and down hills, clattering across river 
beds and dashing around sharp curves held, besides an un- 
deniable element of peril, a generous amount of suspense and 
anticipation ; at the end of the line lay our next home. Even 
its name, Tarata, sounded alluring. Having compassion upon 
these new workers so recently arrived on the Field, the single 
lady missionary occupying this station had offered to take us 
under her wing and teach us Spanish. We felt very “green”’ 
indeed as the day wore on and finally our driver informed us 
that the town was just around the next bend in the road. We 
could not help but look forward to the study of the language 
that would enable us to impart the good news of Salvation to 
those among whom we would shortly take up residence. 
Eagerly we welcomed the experience of “digging in” and 
eventually finding our own niche in the work. 

Aside from an ache in our backs and cricks in our necks, we 
had enjoyed the rugged journey through the fertile Cliza valley, 
our route providing as beautiful scenery as can be imagined. 
Sometimes a brilliant splash of colour down the road ahead of 
us would surprisingly turn out to be several “cholas’’ riding 
herd on a group of oxen or burros.+ Brightly-coloured skirts, 
shawls—“‘mantas’’—and blouses seemed to scintillate in the 
warm sunlight ; and when they rushed frantically from side to 
side, hurrying their charges off the right-of-way, (for some 
Bolivian trucks stop for neither man nor beast) the living 
colours seemed to be everywhere at once. 

As the truck, seeming to realize it was almost at Tarata, 
appeared to clamber with a new burst of enthusiasm up the 
slight incline into the ‘‘ pueblo’’,? instantly we were surrounded 
by a clamorous crowd of youngsters, all speaking at once and 
each insistent on being the chosen one to direct the chauffeur 
to dofia Matilde’s house. As accompaniment to our journey 
up the winding, cobblestone streets, the air was filled with a 

1 Donkeys. 2 Shawls. >Town. 
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bedlam of voices, telling us to swerve to the right so as to 
avoid running over a stray cow, or to watch out for that burro 
there right in the middle of the road. 

We were naturally anxious to inspect the half-a-house which 
our missionary friend had located for us, and to set up house- 
keeping. The huge barn-sized doors leading into the patio* 
opened with a very large and thick key, some eight inches 
long. It reminded us of the customary “key to the city” 
employed in civic programmes. Having somehow gotten the 
erroneous idea that, when one goes to the Mission field, he no 
longer has need of anything but the direst necessities, the 
placing of furniture, for us, proved no great problem. Beds, 
crates for cupboards, and three chairs borrowed from Head- 
quarters left most of the wall space unadorned. 

A romantic touch in the one large room was provided by an 
immense grilled window set in a recess, flanked by wooden 
shutters; but this quaint atmosphere was effectively dispelled 
by the result of a not-so-brilliant inspiration on the part of 
the person who had decorated the whitewashed walls. They 
were splashed from floor to ceiling with irregular blobs of blue 
paint, which gave the entire interior a distinctly polka-dotted 
air! And we had to laugh when we discovered that the walls 
matched perfectly our blue-tufted candlewick bedspread, with 
the blue tufts scattered over a white background. 

Our midget kitchen occupied a far corner of the patio, and 
was just large enough to hold a workcrate table and the iron 
stove. When it rained we would dash across the yard, from 
one room to the other; and it always rained nearly as much 
inside as out, through holes in the roof. We early became 
dexterous at manceuvring beds, chairs and other things around 
to escape the leaks, and at the first thunderclap we would go 
into action. 

All the jokes directed at a new bride’s multitudinous mis- 
takes in housekeeping are as nothing compared to the disasters 
a missionary-wife encounters in becoming acquainted with her 
role of cook in a strange country, operating under primitive 
conditions. To one accustomed to merely turning on the gas 

1 Court-yard. 
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and leaving the food to just cook itself, it was quite a trial to 
have to vigilantly watch a wood fire. Sometimes the thin 
sticks were green or wet; and coax as I would, huff and puff 
as hard as I could, it refused to co-operate! Dinner never 
seemed to be ready on time. The high altitude played tricks 
on recipes which had always proved successful in the States, 
thus presenting a new dilemma. So many recipes had to be 
revamped in order to produce anything even faintly resembling 
the original product ; more flour here, less sugar there, and add 
a little water! On the occasion of Sharon’s third birthday I 
emphatically declared to all present that I would never, never 
learn to cook in Bolivia. Twice we had mixed a cake batter 
and prayerfully consigned the glossy chocolate mass to the 
unexpectedly warm oven, to eventually arrive at the obvious 
conclusion that there just was not going to be any birthday 
cake. Third time’s the charm—and at the zero hour the oven 
jubilantly presented us with one, and only one, chocolate cup- 
cake, though undeniably flat, upon which three tiny candles 
later flickered triumphantly. 

We were fortunate that we did not have to rely solely upon 
native food, for Tarata was a market town and there were 
vegetables for sale twice a week. Then too, there was a meat 
market of sorts. Early in the morning we would go over to the 
large square to choose a piece of meat for dinner. No immacu- 
late butcher shop this, its enamelled counters gleaming whitely 
—just several crude tables spread with meat, bones, heads, 
tails and over all a cloud of energetically buzzing flies. Pre- 
siding were the women vendors, enveloped in great blood- 
smeared smocks, white chef’s caps on their heads. 

Going to market in Bolivia to buy a fat piece of beef or a leg 
of lamb, and to carry it home in your hand, seems much more 
fun than the same chore in the Homeland. You try to con- 
vince the meat lady that you prefer meat only, rather than 
half bone, as it is usually distributed; ignoring the pitying 
glances of other customers as you politely but emphatically 
refuse a share of the more colourful innards. Crude home- 
made scales would do the job of weighing out our selection ; 
two half gourds connected by a length of wood attached to a 
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cross-bar at the top, counterweights simply potatoes or stones 
of varied sizes. We always speculated as to whether the extra 
scrap of meat tossed onto our purchase was to ease the con- 
science of the vendor regarding the possible innacuracy of her 
scales. 

We had felt very rich because the patio came equipped with 
a water faucet. It was never turned off, but drained out into 
two large square stone basins; but alas, the few times it ran 
plentifully were at night. As we were head over heels in 
language study, we would redeem the time each evening until 
ten o’clock coping with nouns and verbs, then spend an hour 
or two coping with the water, carrying it from the basins into 
the house, filling all available kettles and earthen crocks. We 
discovered that the nationals were mostly interested in collect- 
ing water when they were making corn liquor, “‘chicha’’! but 
that they did not use much for drinking purposes alone and an 
absolute minimum for other reasons. 

As time went on we were able to help out in the meetings. 
Jack’s first assignment was to act as sergeant-at-arms; he 
stood at the door to keep order. Usually his size would dis- 
courage them, but as the young fellows invariably tried to 
disturb, occasionally Jack felt the need of escorting one of the 
offenders to the street. Being such a fanatical town, the people 
were urged and encouraged to hinder the Gospel work by any 
means possible. 

One day as Sharon was playing church with her dolls as 
audience, she broke off leading the singing abruptly, and then 
in a whispered aside to an imaginary helper, instructed, 
“Watch those books!” We had to smile, for it was so like 
the many times our senior worker had cautioned us as the 
fellows would start to rip pages out of the hymnals during 
meeting. 

One becomes, of necessity, a Jack-of-all-trades on the Mission 
field and we had not been in Tarata long before Jack decided 
that in order to learn the language better he would do some 
haircutting. By cutting hair for the boys in town one day a 
week, he would be able to have conversations with them, which 

1 Native intoxicant. 
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our older workers had told us was the best way to learn to 
speak the way the people do. He let it be known that he was 
open for business on Saturday mornings, though his sole 
victims to date had been several missionaries in at Head- 
quarters, and his customers began to arrive in great numbers. 
The local barbers charged three bolivianos,! an equivalent at 
that time, of six cents; Jack did it for one, and figured he 
received two bolivianos’-worth of language practice. 

Because of tales we had heard, we stipulated that the boys 
wash their heads before coming; we suspected it had been 
many a month since the last time some of those heads had seen 
soap and water. It was not long until the news began to 
spread that don Juan could cut hair; superfluous to mention, 
his big moment came when the local barbers came to him asking 
for a haircut! 

This became a marvellous way to make friends, and gave 
numerous opportunities for witnessing. One afternoon, after 
speaking to one young man about his soul’s need, Jack men- 
tioned that when he had longer time to visit he should return 
and they would continue the conversation. His customer 
turned and sat down at the table, saying instantly, “Why not 
now?” He did not want to delay finding out more about this 
wonderful Saviour. They talked for more than an hour and the 
young man later claimed to have received the Lord in Jack’s 
“barber shop”’. 

An understanding and far-sighted missionary had somehow 
felt constrained to give some dental instruments to us, explain- 
ing that sooner or later one finds it necessary to pull a tooth 
for a suffering native, thereby incidentally gaining an entrance 
for the Gospel. When we accepted the forceps we never 
dreamed that the day would come—all too soon—when we 
would find a use for them. It was a bright morning when an 
old grandmother knocked at our door, to tell us she had a most 
terrible toothache and could we help her? With a sinking 
sensation in the pit of his stomach, Jack invited her in, and 
with a great show of confidence (which he did not feel in 
the least) pulled out the offending tooth. It was merely a 


1 The standard monetary unit of Bolivia. 
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broken-off molar, but it precipitated our very inauspicious 
debut into the extracting sideline. 

Topping the list, as our most colourful client, is a little 
burro, whose aching tooth had a large hole in it; he wouldn’t 
eat, wouldn’t work. A donkey, even at best, holds true to his 
reputation as a slow-moving animal; but when a toothache 
adds insult to injury, it is a sad situation indeed. When the 
complaining tooth was extracted the burro was happy, but his 
master’s relief was even greater. 

We had been told by a young lady missionary that her 
particular method was to have the patient lie flat on the 
ground; whereupon she would get down beside him, put her 
knee on his chest, and pull. We didn’t quite follow this 
effective method, but we found that in any event this service 
led many times to an opening for the Gospel. 

We were surprised one day at the announcement of one of 
the young men. “It is now the season for baths, and everyone 
is going to the river to bathe. Why don’t you join us?” 
Naturally we were amazed at this odd suggestion, for we had 
never suspected that there should be only one set time for 
taking a bath. Our friend explained that since it was then the 
warm months of the year, September and October, that every- 
one migrated to the rivers to bask in the warm water. He 
defined it in just one word, a word we were to hear more and 
more as we continued to dwell among the Bolivian people— 
“custom’’. It is the excuse for any- and everything. 

Curiosity led our feet out to the river bordering the “pueblo”’ 
and sure enough, there were men, women in long dresses, and 
children all bathing together in the wide expanse of water. 
The industrious women were redeeming the time by doing the 
family washing also, and the hillside and banks seemed to have 
been splashed with colour from some giant paint-brush as the 
brightly-tinted skirts, blouses and ‘‘mantas”’ were spread out 
on flat rocks to dry. 

One warm day we thought we would also take a swim and so 
we found a secluded spot, spent an hour or two making a dam 
in the water and splashing in it. That night we found we were 
a very uncomfortable red colour, resembling the proverbial 
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boiled lobster. The native women never are without their tall 
white hats, and we had often wondered about that; after our 
experience under the tropical sun at this altitude, we began to 
understand why. We acquired a new respect for the Bolivian 
sun, which, though it does not appear to be so treacherous, 
can burn to a crisp anything foolish enough to remain too long 
out under it. 
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we embarked upon the dubious search for our first servant- 

girl. Some of the missionaries had advised us to look for a 
very young person, perhaps thirteen or fourteen years of age; 
others had insisted a much older woman would be best. We 
were warned by one to search her every evening after the day’s 
work was over ; another advised us that if we so much as hinted 
that she might be the least bit dishonest, we would be hailed 
into court! 

In a somewhat confused state of mind, we asked, first this 
person and then that, if he might know of someone who would 
like to work for us. Of course, our being missionaries dis- 
qualified us immediately, sight unseen, with the majority. To 
work in our house would have been exposing themselves to 
any number of frightening dangers, according to the tales 
which had been carefully circulated by the enemies of the 
Gospel in Tarata ; few indeed are the girls who would be willing 
to brave the storm of ridicule and accusations, even for an 
acceptable number of bolivianos each month. 

After a seemingly fruitless search, we heard of a woman in 
the country who would come; and after the customary negotia- 
ting, she arrived, her earthly possessions in a ‘‘manta”’ on her 
back. Her name was Marcelina and she turned out to be what 
is commonly known as a “‘character”. From the minute she 
walked through our front door, life took on a new shade, and 
there was never a dull moment from then on. 

Because of the high altitude, one feels it is advantageous to 
have help with the heavier work, such as water-carrying, 
washing and cleaning; then there are the inevitable dishes 
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and dirty, sooty pots and pans. Of course the greatest advan- 
tage in having a national in the home is that one learns the 
language much more quickly, of necessity. We determined 
that “our girl” should not be made to feel she was merely a 
helper in the house, but we soon learned that though the line 
is not so finely drawn, in many cases servants prefer to stay 
in their places, and have more respect for us if we do likewise. 

The first major engagement was to instruct Marcelina in the 
art of washing dishes. Having come from a home where the 
entire family lived and slept in one tiny mud. room and where 
the cooking was done in one corner over a crude and mud stove, 
our methods were entirely new to this young Indian. It was 
like entering a complicated new world. She had been accus- 
tomed to washing their one or two earthen vessels but very 
rarely; now to be confronted with that mountain of cups, 
plates, pans and silverware was almost too much! If only she 
could have understood the necessity of using so many imple- 
ments it would have been a decided help. 

I prepared the workcrate for her with pans full of hot water, 
then demonstrated for my apprentice, who surprised me by 
seeming to learn quickly. Her greatest drawback was that she 
just did not seem to be able to work very long in a standing 
position ; invariably, toward the end of the three-hour period 
in which she battled with the dishes, there she would be, 
squatting down on the floor, the pan of rinse water beside her, 
drying the last of them. 

Marcelina appeared to have at least one redeeming feature, 
that of being a fine needlewoman. She would take a pile of 
our mending out to the doorstep and chat with passers by as 
she repaired the clothes, much to my embarrassment, as our 
oldest, most ragged attire was displayed to public gaze. 

There is not the same sense of inferiority here regarding the 
wearing of patched garments. In Tarata patches were worn 
proudly, and the more prominently they showed up, the 
better! Feeling that he would not be conspicuous in the least, 
Jack mentioned one morning that he was sure he could wear a 
couple patches with aplomb. Therefore, I instructed Marcelina 
to fix up an old pair of trousers which had worn through ; they 
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will always remain in our memories as her supreme master- 
piece. She laboured over them the entire afternoon and then 
proudly presented the result for approval. It was evident that 
Marcelina harboured a great appreciation for bright colours, 
as does every other Bolivian woman. Jack has never recovered 
sufficiently to wear those trousers out in public—not with 
those gorgeous squares of red striped flannel adorning the seat. 

When mealtime came around, our girl, in the approved 
manner, would eat in the kitchen; and when she finished, I 
would call to ask her if she had eaten enough. To this she 
would without exception reply hollowly, ‘‘No, Sefiora.”’ This 
was my cue to heap her bowl high with a second and often 
third serving of potatoes, rice or soup, meanwhile reflecting 
that we had acquired a servant with an undeniably capacious 
appetite. 

One afternoon a friend slyly remarked that Marcelina’s boy- 
friend, the town’s butcher, looked exceptionally sleek and fat, 
grinning in such a way that instantly aroused our curiosity. 
Imagine our surprise to discover that every day as she walked 
to the water fountain, our servant carried her extra helpings 
of food to the butcher, who waited for her in the Plaza. He 
would devour the food, she would rinse out the crock ; and then, 
humming a verse of a hymn unconcernedly bring back the 
crock full of water. All the while her face wore the most 
innocent expression of self-satisfaction. 

It was not long until we discovered other ways in which the 
girl was lying and stealing from us, so in mutual agreement we 
parted. Marcelina married her “‘carnicero”’! and went to keep 
his one-room house for him, no doubt relieved to be rid of the 
“gringos’’2 and their strange ways. We came to the conclusion, 
to which many of us arrive sooner or later when dealing with 
the servant problem in Bolivia, that handling the “help”’ is 
more work than the work itself. We decided that if we were 
ever to engage another it would be with the determination to 
always keep just one jump ahead of her! 

Jack had become acquainted with a believer in the small 
canton of Achamoco, who had come to find Christ through 

1 Butcher. * White foreigners. 
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the ministry of our missionary neighbours in Cliza; many were 
the pleasant visits around the Word they had enjoyed together. 
The eldest daughter of this large family was also a Christian 
and when the father came one day to suggest that she help us 
in the house in order to learn to speak Spanish (they spoke 
Quechua? in their home), we were overjoyed. We found her 
to be eager to learn, willing to help us with Quechua words in 
exchange for the Spanish ones we taught her; Marcelina’s 
exact opposite. 

In contrasting the appetite of Mercedes with that of her 
predecessor, we described her as eating just enough to keep a 
bird alive! When she left the house to bring water from the 
plaza, we knew that she was going straight there and back; 
she was the soul of discretion, a virtue we had never noticed 
in Marcelina. Everyone was happier, the work went along 
serenely when the atmosphere was not continually charged 
with suspicion. 

We tried to analyse the vast difference between the two 
girls; and inevitably came to the only conclusion, the only 
explanation—Mercedes was a child of the King, and evidenced 
by her manner of living the change which Christ alone can 
evolve in a person. Marcelina was the exact opposite and even 
the unsaved in Tarata were forced to admit the beauty of one 
life and the ugliness of the other. The world can always tell 
the difference, and somehow seems never loathe to do so. 

1 The language used by the Incas. 


CHAPTER el V, 
LAND OF CONTRASTS 


HE old, well-known adage, ‘‘Man’s work is from sun to 
[sm but woman’s work is never done”’ seemed especially 

true of the women we knew in Tarata, for as we would 
observe them from day to day, it did seem that they were the 
slaves of drudgery and never-ending toil. It appeared to be 
generally accepted that the wife was inferior to her husband 
and that it was his duty to keep her in her rightful place. 
Naturally this was an outlook very strange to us and we felt 
we would never become habituated to it. A woman, sporting 
a richly-shaded black eye, did not seem to be holding much of 
a grudge against her husband, who, in a drunken rage had 
attempted to keep her in line; in fact she seemed rather proud 
of her colourful embellishment. How would we ever look at 
such things as these people do? 

Walking out into the countryside, we would often meet 
other couples, returning to town from their day’s work in the 
fields. It did seem odd that the man should be riding, borne in 
comfort on the back of a burro or mule while his woman plod- 
ded behind. Usually we would glimpse a baby’s head peeking 
out from the ‘“‘manta”’ slung across her back, the child resting 
upon a second bundle which contained potatoes, provisions or 
other articles. Besides the prickly burr she carried with which 
to prod the animal, the wife would be spinning thread from a 
knot of wool twisted on her forearm. By means of the small 
native hand spinner rural Bolivian women carry, she would 
be busily redeeming the time. Her man would ride along in 
state with not a care in the world, except perhaps to see that 
she did not lag too far behind. 

Activity began early on Sundays, the big market day in 
Tarata. The women who sold carrots, onions and cabbages 
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would settle themselves along the paths leading to and from 
the fountain in the centre of the Plaza. The commonplace 
streets would awaken to bustling activity and seemed to 
blossom with colour as many and varied types of wares filled 
every inch of space along their borders. Indians began to 
arrive with planks to form the stalls where collections of 
thread, laces and materials would be displayed in hopes that 
the passing stream of “cholas’”’, Indians and “gente’”—the 
Spanish upper class—would be tempted to buy. 

We could not help but notice the sad-eyed young woman 
who sat beneath the draperies outlining her little open-air 
store week after week. Rarely did she smile, sitting stiffly in her 
place with that disturbing expression of bewildered dismay on 
her face. An informative friend, in reply to our curious obser- 
vations, told us a little of her story. 

“Yes, it’s true, she does look soured on the world; well, she 
has reason for it. A short time ago she was just a carefree girl; 
now she appears exactly what she is, a married woman with 
more than her share of trouble and trials.”’ 

“No!” we ejaculated in surprise. ‘She can’t be more than 
fifteen years old. Even for Bolivia, that is a little young to 
contemplate matrimony.” 

“Child or not, she is now a ‘sefiora’; her grandmother sold 
her to her husband,” was the reply. ‘Naturally she did not 
want to be married to a drunken old man. He had money, 
though,” our friend enlightened us with a shrug in her voice, 
“and her grandmother needed financial assistance. In giving 
the girl to him, she received eight hundred bolivianos—rather 
a cheap bargain, wasn’t she?”’ 

Our heads were swimming with the realization that here 
a girl could be sold against her will, and that the unscrupulous 
grandparent was satisfied with the equivalent of sixteen 
American dollars! 

No wonder she wore a mask of numbed submission; 
bound to a man old enough to be her grandfather, forced 
to cook for him, to be the wife of a repulsive man-about- 
town who was known to have several other women friends 
in her own circle of acquaintances. His was the right to 
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beat, mistreat and abuse her, according to their code of 
ethics. 

There are lines of division between Bolivia’s three classes 
of people, and there exists here as in the world over an in- 
visible dividing of rich and poor. But there is no difference 
so great nor so marked as the contrast between the Christian 
and the non-believer. So it was with this unhappy, hope- 
less young wife and a bright-faced ‘“‘chola” who lived 
in the neighbouring town. Of course, search as one might 
for some betraying omen, it would be impossible to find any 
similarity now, between the person she is today and the 
individual she was before Christ changed her life. 

Like many of her Bolivian sisters, she had been a devout 
Roman Catholic, loving nothing better than to walk in a 
procession carrying a family idol to the church for the priestly 
blessing ; to dance in the “‘fiestas”’ ; and to keep flowers always 
before the patron saint, which occupied a shelf above the mud 
bed. She faithfully attended mass on Sundays, and together with 
her husband wandered in the black night of spiritual darkness. 

The young man worked in the coca plantations, where is 
produced the plant from which cocaine is extracted. The 
Indians of Bolivia are never without the colourful little 
bags in which they carry a generous supply of the coca leaves ; 
for chewing this drug is the vice which enslaves them. They 
cannot work without it, rest without it; consequently their 
minds are perpetually dulled and deadened. For this reason 
many times they seem utterly ignorant and stupid. When 
the Lord saved him, this young “‘chola”’ believer instantly 
felt that he could not continue, as a Christian, in this type of 
work, when it contributed to the enslavement of his fellow- 
men. And so he informed his wife. At first she was dismayed 
and then very angry. She took her case to a lawyer, asking 
for a divorce from her husband; whom, she said, read his 
Bible in every spare moment, went off to the Gospel meetings 
and wouldn’t participate in the “‘fiestas”’ with her any longer. 

The lawyer, ungodly man though he was, looked his un- 
happy client in the eye and delivered his verdict. In no un- 
certain terms he advised her to go home and be thankful at 
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least that her husband did not beat her as in former days. 
“You are better off than you were before, even if you will not 
admit it,’’ he told her frankly. 

“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much” became a fact, as the young man lived a consistent 
life before his wife, and she came to the conclusion that perhaps 
she would do well to follow his example. Their home life 
took a sudden right-about-face, as they began life on a higher 
plane together. Instead of exerting undue authority over his 
wife, the husband afforded her respect; rather than regard 
her as merely a servant in the house, he consulted with her 
on matters concerning the family. The popular chorus, 
“With Jesus in the Family, What a Happy Place. ..’’ became 
a true description of their humble abode. 

This young husband dropped in to visit us one afternoon 
when he had been over to Tarata’s market day. Jackie, who 
had by this time joined our little family and who was then 
about eight months of age, was nowhere to be seen. Our 
visitor asked politely, ‘““Where is your little Juancito?’”’ We 
took him in to see the baby asleep in his little crib, and he was 
visibly astounded. 

“Do you mean he sleeps all alone, even at night?”’ he asked. 
“When do you feed him?” he continued. 

There was ample reason for his bewilderment, as it is the 
custom for babies to be carried about on their mothers’ 
backs all day, and to sleep in their parent’s bed at night. This 
makes it quite simple to just feed them whenever they cry, 
no matter the hour nor how it might inconvenience the mother. 
Our friend seemed so interested in our unheard-of child raising 
methods that Jack decided to introduce him into the mysteries 
of the four-hour schedule. He seemed so fascinated, he had 
the air of one mentally taking down notes. 

A few months later the “‘gringo”’ missionaries were honoured 
by another visit, this time by the entire family, when they 
came to spend the day with us. There was the “sefiora”’ 
holding their three-year-old by the hand, and the father 
carrying in his arms their new little three-month-old baby. 
After the usual greetings all around and our expressions of 
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admiration over the newest member of their family, the young 
man asked, ‘‘Would it be possible for our baby to sleep in 
Juancito’s little bed, while we visit?” 

We answered readily that it would be perfectly all right, 
and in reply to our obvious unspoken curiosity, the proud 
father volunteered the following information: “He has slept 
in his own little bed ever since he was born—at night too! What 
is more, he is on a four-hour schedule!” 

What a tribute to the saving power of the Gospel! When 
Christ comes in, the old superstitious fear of any way other 
than time-honoured custom just must vanish as He opens a 
hitherto closed mind. An unsaved father and mother would 
probably be utterly unable to throw custom to the wind and 
accept a foreigner’s habits. 

We felt wonders would never cease, as half an hour later 
we heard soft cooing noises emanating from the crib, saw the 
mother glance first out the window at her timepiece, the 
sun, and then triumphantly at her husband. Her glance 
seemed to say as loudly as words, ‘“‘Right on the dot!” After 
his feeding, this remarkable baby cooed to himself for a short 
while, then fell sound asleep. 

Perhaps this changing over to new ways of doing things 
may seem like such a small thing—in itself nothing startlingly 
remarkable—but to us who have seen it happen, it seems at 
least one step forward in the right direction. And the reason? 
Without Christ, it would never have happened and there 
would have been no story to tell. 

About this time we made the acquaintance of a pleasant- 
faced young Indian man who had been saved in Cliza. He 
would “drop in”’ occasionally to visit with us on his way to 
his mountain home. Our question, ‘‘Where have you been 
this time, don Alberto?”’ was really asked out of deference to 
the amenities, for we did not have to ask. He did not have 
to reveal that he had been on business for Christ, for he loved 
his Lord and served Him faithfully ; the little khaki bag at his 
side indicated that he had been spreading the Good Seed. 
One cannot imagine don Alberto without his bag of ‘‘ammuni- 
tion’’ for he always travels prepared to witness. 
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He had been saved only a very few years, yet would put 
-many of us to shame in his willingness to suffer for Christ. 
An ignorant Indian such as he could even teach us a lesson 
or two by the example of everyday living. He would think 
nothing of walking thirty miles to be at meeting on Sunday 
morning, in Cliza, the place dearest to his heart; though it 
meant he would have to rise before daybreak to be there on 
time. No amount of wishful thinking would alter the fact 
of those same weary miles back up the mountains awaiting 
him on Monday. He had no automobile to carry him effort- 
lessly to church; no bus even, to pick him up at his corner 
and deposit him at the foot of the long descent; no lowly 
burro to convey him in a measure of comfort to the house of 
the Lord; just a pair of well-worn sandals bore don Alberto 
to the place of worship and on his many voluntary preaching 
trips around the valley and on the mountainsides. 

After he had given his heart to Christ, abuse and ridicule 
came his way, the crowning insult derived when his relatives 
took away his share of the family property, leaving him but 
a plot of ground that would barely be ample for his needs. 
When he insisted on spending the Lord’s day as He wished, 
everyone jeered and prophesied that he would not have so 
good a crop of potatoes as they, because he “‘wasted”’ that 
one day a week. What a jolt they received when the crops 
were all brought in, to discover to their chagrin that to the 
square metre, don Alberto’s ground yielded the best harvest 
of all. 

This is indeed a land of contrasts. We could not help but 
note the vast difference between don Alberto, a ‘Paul’, 
slightly Bolivian in appearance, and don Leonardo, he of 
the same mould as the “rich young ruler”. 

We were pleased to see that the dark-eyed blanket-maker 
was coming regularly to the meetings and that he seemed 
most interested in the message. We prayed that the Lord 
would do a work of grace in don Leonardo’s darkened heart ; 
cause the Light to shine in and make everything new for him. 

One evening as he came through the door, I almost skipped 
an entire stanza of the hymn I was playing. Jack hesitated 
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in leading the singing to glance quizzically in his direction, and 
then at me, slightly raising his eyebrows in astonishment. 
Out of the corner of my eye I studied the man covertly; 
yes, beyond a doubt there was something definitely different 
about his appearance. 

All of a sudden I realized his hair, which had grown low 
on his forehead, as does the Indians’ hair, had a decidedly 
new look about it. Instead of almost touching the eyebrows, 
it now came to an abrupt stop, shaved off very straight, 
inches above the normal hairline. 

After the service, when Jack asked don Leonardo if he 
would accept the Lord as his Saviour, the reply was in the 
form of a question: ‘‘How much does a good believer earn 
each month?” he startled us by asking. 

“Nothing.” 

“Then how much would I get if I were to be a preacher?” 
he once more quizzed hopefully, and his face fell when the 
answer was the same as before. He went away sorrowing, 
and his new hairdo, which was to help him to look like the 
only other believer in Tarata, don Raul, and like Jack—both 
of whom have “receding hairlines’’—was to no avail. 

He learned the sad truth that to change merely the out- 
ward appearance was of no value; it was the inner converting 
that he sorely needed. 


CAPT E RIV. 


» NIGHT SCENES 


very late at night that somehow or other causes one 

to feel that his heart has jumped up into his throat 
and is slowly choking him! We experienced that breathless 
sensation on one occasion as we were startled by a loud 
pounding on the patio door and an excited voice calling, 
“don Juan, open! don Juan!” The stillness was further 
broken by the impatient stamping of horses’ hoofs on the 
cobblestones, the metallic echoes sounding unnaturally 
magnified in the empty street. 

Hastening to see who could be rousing us at such a late 
hour, we threw open the doors to encounter a hysterical man, 
who breathlessly told us that his daughter had taken poison 
and would we please try to save her life? He tried to describe 
the particulars, and our minds filled with horrible pictures, 
as the man continued to babble his sad tale, relating how 
his daughter had taken a third of a glass of strychnine. 

“T will promise,” he desperately pleaded, “‘to become an 
“evangélico’ if you’ll only help us! And not only I, but all my 
family.” 

Hastily we provided him with an emetic to take on ahead 
to his daughter, while Jack rushed up the street to the 
home of our young believer friend, don Raul, who agreed 
to accompany him and act as guide to the small village of 
Cotani. 

They soon left the familiar darkened streets of the town and 
struck out on the narrow, rocky trail which wound up the side 
of a mountain, beneath the faint starlight which illuminated 
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As they neared the settlement, they came upon the father 
waiting for them. His attitude was one of stark despair as 
he reiterated sadly, ‘‘My daughter is dead, dead already.” 

Rushing into the low, thatched-roofed room, where the 
unfortunate girl lay, they found her stretched out on sheep- 
skins on the dirt floor, inert and still. The mother crouched 
in a corner, sobbing and wailing. Jack stooped low to listen 
to the faint heart, and discovered that though she was turning 
cold and her jaws were set, the breath of life still flickered 
uncertainly. For more than an hour the two men worked 
over the girl, trying to revive her, but it was in vain. As at 
last the faltering gasps ended in release and she passed from 
this world, the friends who had gathered began to wail and 
moan indescribably. 

In the velvety blackness, as Jack and don Raul retraced 
their steps back down the barely discernible trail, the haunting 
tones of the father’s voice seemed to echo everywhere about 
them. In broken-hearted words he had related the sad tale 
behind the tragedy in the lonely mountain hut. 

“She was my only child,’ he sobbed. “‘Her stepmother 
hated her and at every opportunity railed upon her with 
bitter, hateful words. Just recently she began to beat her, 
trying to drive her away from home. Poison was the only way 
out for her!’’ Oh, the heartache one finds where the blessed 
message of salvation has never penetrated! 

The following noon the authorities of Tarata came to call 
Jack to be present at the autopsy on the girl’s body. Inside 
the mud-walled enclosure of the cemetery on the outskirts 
of town, they found the corpse reposing on two rough wooden 
planks braced up on adobe bricks. The butcher of the town 
was already wielding his huge carving knife, calmly dividing 
the “cadaver” into six not-too-neat sections, while his two 
assistants poured bottle after bottle of creosote solution into 
the gaping apertures. 

They did not seem to be affected at all by the fact that a 
soul had passed into eternity without the Saviour> A busy 
night, lack of sleep and the penetrating fumes of the dis- 
infectant very soon contrived to make Jack’s head spin 
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around; he found it necessary to take a walk among the 
tombstones, while his unsteady head swam with the sight 
of the grisly proceedings he had witnessed. 

A few days later we were delighted by a visit from the 
bereaved father, when he came to remind us of his promise 
to become a believer; whereupon we read the Word together 
and prayed, and though he would not yield to a decision at 
the time, he vowed to not rest until he had made things right 
with God. 


Jackie had by this time made himself quite a part of our 
little family, and we found that the predictions of our friends 
were true—children are one of the greatest assets a missionary 
couple can have on the Field. Indifferent and antagonistic 
faces would invariably relax into smiles when the children 
happened to be along with us, for youngsters are a common 
denominator of interest. Many times a fanatical, unfriendly 
mother could be drawn into conversation through this opening, 
and barriers would be broken down. 

About this time we began making short trips out to the 
small canton of Arbrieto, about four miles across the valley 
from Tarata, to hold evangelistic meetings. Mercedes would 
carry Jackie piggy-back in a “manta’’—which he thought 
great sport—out to the little settlement where a believer had 
offered the use of his house for the meetings. 

One evening we were listening to the message, the nationals’ 
faces intent as they fastened eager eyes on the speaker, when 
I suddenly noticed that Jackie had set out on an exploring 
trip of his own. He had been sitting on the ground near me, 
but that was too boring for a restless little fellow; he crawled 
across the narrow dirt floor and found a wonderful new play- 
thing—the feet of an old man. 

Don Vicente, the owner of the feet, did not seem perturbed 
in the least. Those appendages, clad in native sandals of 
thongs and leather soles, appeared so crusty that one would 
doubt if they had ever been washed! No doubt this was a 
quality most intriguing to a little tyke like Jackie, who had 
never seen such a phenomenon close-up. Don Vicente was 
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a dear old man and a real saint, even if his feet were not the 
approved sort of toys for small children ; it would never have 
done to offend him by making him feel ashamed. Those 
worn, dirt-coated feet had taken the venerable gentleman 
some little time before, across the wide valley to Cliza where 
the missionaries had shown him the way of salvation. Often 
he would come to Tarata to attend the Gospel services and 
then help us in the noon plaza meeting. 

We usually went out to this country meeting with don 
Raul, but one evening, when he could not accompany us, 
we hesitated to go alone, as there is safety in numbers when 
entering a fanatical district. Nevertheless, we eventually 
loaded the organ on a burro, and leaving the children with 
Mercedes, we set out down through the river, along the path 
bordering cornfields beneath overhanging pepper trees. We 
sang as we walked along, urging the burro on witha sharp stick 
as he seemed, as usual, in no particular hurry to get anywhere. 

Upon arrival at the canton, we found the crowd of people 
already assembled waiting to hear the Word preached. As 
the meeting proceeded we heard a disturbance at the street 
door, followed by loud argument, then silence. It seemed to 
be “‘question-box night”’, for it seemed we could not close 
the discussion ; one subject led to another. Finally the meeting 
ended, we bid good night to our host and were surprised when 
he offered to accompany us part of the way home. As we 
scuffed along in the soft dirt of the road, he told us that there 
had been two very drunk men at the patio door, insisting 
upon entering to shoot us. They were quite upset that we 
would dare to bring the Gospel to the fanatical community. 
We remembered that it was not many years since two mis- 
sionaries were stoned and left for dead, not too far distant in 
the same valley. 

At a bend in the road the young man turned to retrace his 
steps and we continued down the lonely path. At intervals 
it dipped into a narrow river-bed, with bushes and under- 
growth obscuring both banks. Truly, one feels at such times 
the protecting arm of God as it is stretched out in his behalf. 
In the light of the lantern we would have made excellent 
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targets for the two enemies of the Gospel, had they waited 
anywhere along the trail. It was a very dark night, the path 
led through a lonely uninhabited countryside, yet the light 
of His love surrounded us every step of the way. 


Our senior missionary had long since gone on furlough, 
leaving us with the work of the station; the meeting-room 
was quite attractive with orange-coloured benches and the 
white-washed walls adorned with Scripture texts. As our 
house was next to the jail, we were honoured sometimes by 
the presence of some of the prisoners as they were allowed 
to come to meeting. 

The inmates consisted of three young murderers, an extor- 
tionist, and a couple of thieves. One girl had accepted the 
Lord many years before, and had repented of the years of 
sin into which she had drifted; she came one day to ask 
Jack if he wouldn’t dedicate her little baby as she intended 
it to be brought up—even though it be in the confines of the 
prison—in the ways of the Lord. 

The prisoners were permitted to leave the jail during the 
daytime, to work in the fields or in other ways to earn a few 
bolivianos, provided they returned by nightfall. We always 
suffered a slight shock upon seeing the murderers and others 
accused of lesser crimes, walking the streets, rubbing elbows 
with the more respectable folk! When they were permitted 
to attend the evening meetings, the walls fairly rang with the 
singing, due to the magnificent voice of one of the young 
criminals. He had listened to the hymns so many times as 
they wafted over the walls into the jail courtyard that he 
knew many of them by heart ; his operatic tenor would improve 
any song we chose. 

One memorable night after the last number had been sung 
and the weeks’ announcements repeated, the folks departed 
for their homes, as we stood at the door with the lantern, 
providing a few rays of light as they passed down the dark, 
narrow street. Ina moment we were startled to see the prisoners 
walking back toward us. 
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Jokingly we asked, “‘What’s the trouble? Don’t tell us you 
can’t get in!” 

“You're right,” was the reply. ‘We banged on the door and 
there’s no answer!” 

Following the fifteen-minute search which ensued, they 
discovered the reason why they were locked out; the jail- 
keeper, truant fellow, was in his house, sound asleep! 


CHAPTER VI 


OF WOOD AND STONE 


carrying their family saints through the streets to the 

church to be blessed, and feeling a curious desire to see 
the maker of the idols of the little ‘‘ pueblo”, we followed the 
cobblestones to the doorway of the idol-maker’s house and 
entered its dark interior. 

In the corner of the room sat the man, whose hands fashioned 
the gods of the people, a man whose very face held the indelible 
stamp of a lifetime spent in dissipation and sin. It was a 
visage devoid of hope, whose dark eyes mirrored the unrest 
and seething doubts of his soul. 

There, on all sides of the small room were shelf upon shelf 
lined with the ingenious products of this man’s imagination. 
Some of them could have been called beautiful, but the majority 
were quite hideous, the features so ugly and repulsive as to 
inspire fright on the part of those who would seek to give them 
homage. 

The words of the Psalmist repeated themselves in our 
minds as we studied the array: ‘“‘The idols of the heathen are 
silver and gold, the work of men’s hands. They have mouths 
but they speak not; eyes have they, but they see not; They 
have ears, but they hear not; neither is there any breath in 
their mouths. They that make them are like unto them; so is 
everyone that trusteth in them.” (Psalms 135 : 15-18.) 

How true are the words of Scripture! The idols on the shelves 
were nothing but inanimate objects. The man who made them 
was unable to see nor understand the things of the Spirit, 
because Satan had blinded his eyes; neither could he hear 
what the Lord would say to him, because his spirit had not 
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been enlightened; nor could his lips utter praise to God since 
his soul was barren. The works of his hands, fashioned in the 
midst of drunkenness, immorality and sin, yet one day would 
be carried with great pomp and ceremony from his humble 
workshop to become thé very gods of the people, to receive 
the worship of which only an ignorant and blinded heart is 
capable. 

Out along the dusty road leading from town we walked one 
day, and the route led past a little chapel-like building, 
inside of which we could glimpse a rough cross festooned with 
torn lace and dried flowers. As we stood for a moment con- 
templating this strange, yet sad sight, a poor Indian couple, 
approaching the spot, bowed and tipped their hats as they 
passed, murmuring a prayer to the saints. Upon questioning 
one of the townsfolk, we learned the origin of the little chapel, 
which is called by the people “tata molle”’ or “father pepper- 
tree. 

There was once a tree on that very site; an odd-looking 
tree with no branches. Someone in a pensive mood nailed 
a piece of wood onto it, so that the result appeared to be a 
rather lop-sided cross. The Indians, as they passed by, would 
kneel before it in a gesture of reverence, and it was not long 
until certain miracles were attributed to it. As a rather 
miraculous cross, it ought not to remain longer in the open at 
the mercy of the elements; so it came about that a rough 
mud house was constructed around it, and a crude thatched 
roof laid over the top. 

Having grown to such proportions that the spot is now holy 
ground, the people, no matter how poor they might be, will 
toss their hard-earned money through the door to the foot 
of the one-time tree, these offerings to be collected periodic- 
ally by the priests from the nearby town. Though they 
blindly place their faith in an idol such as this, upon whom 
will the blame ultimately be placed? 

So many of these ignorant people have never yet heard 
of the free gift of salvation through Jesus Christ. ‘‘ How shall 
they call on him in whom they have not believed? and how 
shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard? and 
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how shall they hear without a preacher?” (Romans io : 
I4.) 

Strong as the power of Satan undoubtedly is, the power 
of our Lord Jesus is greater, infinitely stronger; and He, and 
He alone is able to cast out the idols from the home and heart. 
How thrilled we were to discover a small Indian village 
tucked away in the mountain fastnesses, where not even one 
saint occupied a niche in the huts. The curse of drink and the 
fetters of enslavement which the “chicha” and the “coca” 
placed around their souls had been broken and banished 
forever ; the little shrine where they had prostrated themselves 
at the foot of their crude crosses was transformed into a 
simple but holy Gospel meeting place. 

But that was not the crowning triumph of faith here in this 
humble settlement. They had broken completely with the 
old life of subservience to sin by their deliverance from the 
old customs of idol worship, ridding the village once and for 
all of every image, saint and idol which would remind them 
of their former bondage. 

Such an act is a milestone—how precious in His sight! 
What rejoicing in heaven one can only imagine, when those 
who have been steeped in superstition and idolatry until they 
have become warp and woof of their very beings, are willing 
to make a clean sweep of things displeasing to God! 

When we consider these decisions perpetrated by such 
babes in Christ, at the expense of family, friends, social ties 
and of even their lives, one wonders: Just how eager does He 
find us to rid our hearts of all that would impede His voice 
speaking to us in crystal-clear tones of command? 
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corners of our minds, at any moment ready to show 

his countenance. This face oddly seemed to be shaped 
like a giant Q, and for ears, eyes, nose and mouth he wore 
queer combinations of letters such as “‘ka’’, “pu”, “mu”, 
“taj”? and “Ila”. We had an unshakeable conviction that 
some inescapable day he would come out into the open and 
we would have to grapple with our own private enemy that 
haunted us day and night. 

Mission Headquarters opportunely provided us with a most 
valuable weapon, Mr. Leslie Shedd’s Quechua Grammar, 
assuring us that it would help us to come out the victors in 
our encounters with Sefior Quechua. The battle so far had 
consisted only of minor skirmishes, the immediate object 
being to learn such necessary words as those used in daily 
contact with the Indians. 

They would come to town from the outlying country, with 
wood for sale, or eggs, and occasionally with an aching tooth 
to be extracted. One just had to know the numbers in Quechua, 
so as to avoid being charged excessively, as well as to be able 
to charge for services rendered. When buying vegetables 
from the women vendors on market day, it was amazing 
how one could get an extra tomato or a few carrots “thrown 
in” by uttering one magic word, “thank you”’ in the Indians’ 
own tongue! 

Feeling it would be of advantage to live right among the 
people, in order to gain the Quechua first-hand, Jack made a 
trip up to the Altiplano, where countless Indian “‘ranchos”’ 

1 Plateau or tableland. 
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are situated. This high barren plain stretches for miles and 
miles along the western side of Bolivia, the villages scattered 
here and there along its entire length and breadth. 

Missionary friends drove Jack out over the rough road to 
one such cluster of mud houses, their straw thatched roofs 
giving the whole settlement the appearance of a garden of 
yellow-tasselled flowers flourishing in its setting of dust- 
coloured lonely flatlands. As the station wagon finally rolled 
to a stop, children, dogs and grown-ups materialized out of 
the apparently empty houses. Yes, they would like a mission- 
ary to come there to live; indeed, it would be marvellous to 
have a school where their children could learn to read and 
write—BUT. It seemed that, according to the usual custom, 
there would have to ensue a period of waiting, while the men 
of the village could meet and discuss the matter. 

The weeks we waited for the answer were like months. 
Finally the telegram arrived, but it was not what we all 
expected. It could not be, but it was, a very definite NO. 
Our Director insisted on an explanation of the unexpected 
refusal, and the illuminating reply, in the form of a letter, 
left no doubt as to the bewildering change of attitude on the 
part of the hitherto acquiescent Indians. 

“We have just planted our crops for the year,” it stated in 
tones of finality, ““and we are afraid that if the ‘evangélicos’ 
come to us that the crops will fail.’” There it was, superstitious 
fear, inspired by the ‘“‘Father of Lies”, and a door closed 
firmly against the entrance of the Gospel. Where the Good 
News goes, it takes liberty along with it, and everything 
foreign to it must be banished forever. Therefore Satan was 
not going to relinquish his hold so easily; not when he could 
employ such potent weapons as fear and superstition against 
the gullible Indians! 

The lady missionary who had helped us with Spanish had 
arrived back on the field from her furlough, and she consented 
to come out to Tarata for a few months to play the role of 
Quechua teacher. So the momentous day finally arrived when 
the war on Quechua broke out in earnest. We had dreaded 
having to begin the work on this most difficult language. It 
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had somehow assumed in our imaginations the shape of a 
huge, impossible hurdle; something which had to be faced 
but which we felt utterly incapable of surmounting. 

Notwithstanding the obstacle of the many gutteral, aspirated 
and explosive sounds, we of necessity must procure a working 
knowledge of the mother tongue of the Indians, if we are 
ever to reach them for Christ. Sounds utterly foreign to 
an American or English person; words bearing absolutely no 
similarity to our own language. To wrap our clumsy un- 
accustomed tongues around the unfamiliar syllables seemed 
a herculean task. 

To our astonishment, soon after we began lessons, we be- 
came aware ofa breath-taking fact. ‘Why, this is fascinating!” 
we found ourselves admitting to our teacher. Its very dis- 
similarity to Spanish or English became its primary attrac- 
tion. The fact that those all-important particles, in which 
Quechua abounds, possessed the extraordinary power to 
alter the meaning of any word to which they were affixed 
was wonderfully uncanny. 

Because of these minute parts of speech we discovered, all 
too soon, that Quechua is one language in which it is possible 
to make at least fifteen mistakes in five words. Nevertheless, 
we could hardly wait for the day when we would be able to 
nonchalantly repeat such apparently impossible tongue- 
twisters as contained in Romans 5 : 8, “‘ Pero Dioska fiokan- 
chejpaj munacuyninta jatunyachiskanta ricuchin, juchas- 
apasllaraj cashajtinchej, fiokanchejraicu Cristo huafiuskanpi.”’ 

In just a few short months the way had opened for us to 
re-open the Evangelical work in the isolated ‘“‘pueblo”’ of 
Acacio, which had not had a resident missionary for fifteen 
years. As it was the centre of a vast Indian district, it was to 
be our headquarters as we endeavoured to reach out into 
the regions beyond. Such a tremendous responsibility and 
what a gripping challenge! We felt our own insufficiency, 
yet we knew the presence of Him who promised, “I will 
never leave thee, nor forsake thee’’ would go with us to the 
new place of service He had chosen for us. 

We learned that all our crates had to be cut down to the 
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size for mule and burro transport; additional boxes had to 
be made, and all our earthly goods so packed that the boxes 
would be in pairs of equal weight. A mule could easily carry 
two boxes weighing about ninety or ninety-five pounds 
apiece, and the burros would carry those of fifty. Up between 
the loads we could tuck the things that just could not be 
packed, such as rolls of bedding, a few kettles and dishpans, 
and Sharon’s doll furniture. 

Following the Mission’s Field Conference we were ready to 
move to Acacio. Jack had gone out to Arbrieto in search of 
“arrieros’’, muleteers to transport our loads from Tarata to 
Acacio. Most of the eight men were renting us four or five 
of their own mules and burros, and they spent one entire 
morning in haggling over a satisfactory price for their time 
and services. Unbelievably Jack and the men came to terms 
and the day had been set for our departure, with a penalty 
of two thousand bolivianos hanging over their heads if they 
failed to show up. 

The day of travelling dawned without a cloud in the sky 
and the children were so excited that they wanted to start 
out even before breakfast. We ate our last meal in Tarata 
at the home of don Raul’s mother, who insisted upon piling 
our plates high with boiled potatoes, beef in huge slices, and 
sliced carrots. If we had realized how long it would be before 
we saw another carrot, we probably would have enjoyed them 
even more! 

When the men and animals arrived to load up, the patio 
became an exciting new place. Boxes were hefted to determine 
which should go on this animal or on that ; ingenious net-like 
arrangements made out of leather strips were fitted about the 
loads, then strapped onto the patient beasts. 

When everything was in place, the men started off down 
the winding street leading out of town. All of a sudden Sharon 
screamed, ‘‘ What about Ginger? He’s still here!’’ Sure enough, 
there still tied to a tree, was our big dog. With his muzzle 
on, he did not look too fierce, but evidently the man who had 
been contracted to lead him had heard of his fame; he had 
decided it was too great a risk. Our Director’s wife had 
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warned us to be sure to take the dog out to Acacio, as it 
was known to be a place where the protection of a good 
watchdog is not amiss. Ginger had been raised on raw meat 
before we acquired him, and consequently had plenty of 
“ginger” in his make-up. 

Jack mounted his mule hastily and galloped after the men, 
catching up to them in the river-bed on the outskirts of Tarata ; 
he indignantly demanded why they had gone without our 
indispensible pet. 

“T’m awfully afraid of him,” explained the man who had 
promised to lead him. ‘‘The way he looks at me and growls 
just does something to me! I refuse to take him.” 

“But he’s muzzled,’’ argued Jack. ‘He couldn’t do a thing 
to you, though no doubt wishes he could!” 

“Tt makes no difference if he is muzzled or not,’’ replied the 
man decidedly, “he strikes fear into my bones. Besides, he is 
very large, and what if he gets tired, and I have to drag him 
up and down the mountains?”’ 

All argument and pleading to no avail, Jack resorted to 
threatening. ‘Very well,” he stated finally, with more con- 
viction than he felt, ‘‘ Unload and give me all my money back, 
doubled, and I’ll look for other ‘arrieros’ who will keep their 
word a little better!’”” The men surprised him by sighing 
resignedly ; they sent one fellow back for Ginger, and we were 
finally riding out of town. 

The journey out through the dusty, rolling countryside, 
passing other travellers, and by-passing herds of cows splashing 
through muddy streams, was interesting and exciting. The 
pack animals had minds of their own and occasionally one 
would get off the road, grazing in someone’s field of corn or 
wheat, and then there would be a wild scramble to get him 
back in the line. The cast-iron stove had an annoying habit of 
slipping over to the side of the curled-up ‘“‘manta”’ upon which 
it rested, almost pulling the mule down. It had to be con- 
stantly adjusted, so the whole column would halt, the animals 
only too glad for the pause. 

We stood at the top of the trail which wound downwards 
and there off across hazy blue space was the great Caine River, 
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like a long, lazy snake slumbering in its tracks. The sure-footed 
animals bore us slowly but surely up the face of rocky, slippery 
mountainsides, but we dismounted for the steep descents. 
We would slip and slide and wish that it had been possible 
to have included a couple of pairs of seven-league boots in 
our outfit! 

One afternoon we wound through a narrow defile, down 
which the rays of the setting sun were barely reaching slender 
fingers. The pack animals had gone on ahead, followed by the 
man leading the children’s mount. They were riding in boxes 
on either side of a tame horse, the weight on Jackie’s side 
equalized with that on his sister’s by a twenty-five pound box 
of dried prunes, which made an excellent seat. They considered 
it quite the ideal mode of travel; for settled on pillows, with 
oranges and cookies to munch on, and straw hats to shade 
them if they dozed, they were having the time of their lives. 

We brought up the rear on our mules; the sharp, metallic 
sound their shoes struck on the rocky trail was pleasant, when 
abruptly the tranquil atmosphere was shattered. Sharon’s box 
on the side next to the mountain hit and bounced against an 
outjutting rock, knocking both the animal’s back feet off the 
narrow path. Involuntarily I screamed, Jack yelled to the 
guide to “do something!” but the children hardly realized 
anything unusual nor so nearly catastrophic had happened. 
The man calmly (and slowly, it seemed to us) pulled on the 
halter-rope and the horse casually scrambled back up onto the 
trail. 

We looked deep down the side of the steeply falling canyon 
into the depths where jagged rocks were scattered thickly over 
its floor, and our hearts were filled with grateful praise to God 
for His protection over us. We realized anew that the wonder- 
ful fact of His watchfulness, never varying, does not depend 
on any merit of our own. How marvellous it is to simply 
claim His keeping power, knowing that He “neither slumbers 
nor sleeps”’. 

That night we were forced to make camp by the side of a 
river. It was very cold and clear, with the promise of deep 
frost before morning. The sky held a full moon sailing serenely 
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overhead, like the leader of a convoy, a detail of small cloud 
ships following in her wake. Mysterious night sounds were 
musical, predominated by the splashing of the river as it 
jumped through the mill-wheel nearby and skipped over the 
rocks in the shallows. 

Normally, we would never have chosen to spend the night 
in such a forsaken spot, miles away from anywhere, in the 
company of the “‘arrieros”. One would hardly wish for a more 
sinister-appearing band of companions. They would have 
fitted the most colourful description of dangerous desperados, 
without even trying! With their scraggly chins, patched 
jackets and trousers, and misshapen hats pulled low over hard 
eyes, they looked forbidding enough ; the knives and occasional 
gun stuck casually under their belts were wholly unnecessary 
gestures. 

Two cot mattresses were unrolled to make our bed, boxes 
stacked around provided a windbreak, and we tucked the 
children in as soon as we had finished our supper of bread and 
soup and washed the few dishes in the river. The men slept 
sitting up, wrapped in their blanket-like “ponchos”’,+ just a 
short stone’s throw from us. We could hear the faint cadences 
of their drowsy voices as we settled down, shrouded palely in 
the moon-blanket that had settled down over everything. 

“T will both lay me down and sleep, for Thou, Lord, only 
makest me to dwell in safety”’ seemed very true as we drifted 
off to sleep, somewhere between Tarata and Acacio. 

It is not difficult to imagine the commotion which was 
aroused in the small “pueblos” and cantons through which 
our road led us. The caravan of thirty animals, and especially 
the one carrying our two little “hayseeds” jogging along in 
their boxes, would attract the attention of everyone. The 
people would line the road as we approached; and after we 
had all passed, would wag their heads and tell each other they 
just couldn’t understand it. When an Indian moves, he can 
carry practically all his personal possessions on his back; 
when a “‘cholo”’ changes residence, a burro or two is sufficient ; 


+ A kind of native blanket with a slit in the middle and worn by 
Indian men over the head in place of an overcoat. 
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no wonder we caused quite a stir of speculation as we made our 
appearance. 

We had said goodbye to our friends in Tarata on Thursday 
afternoon, and by the time Sunday rolled around, Sharon and 
Jackie were asking at half-hour intervals, ‘‘ How far is Acacio 
now, Daddy? . . . will we ever be there?”’ 

Because it was my first horseback trip, it did seem that we 
had taken a very long time to reach the little town. Early 
Sunday afternoon, starting down a wide river-bed, and point- 
ing to a path which led steeply out of it a short distance away, 
Jack informed us, ‘‘ Well, family, that is more-or-less the last 
lap of our journey.’’ We climbed up, along the brow of a hill, 
down, up, and then through another river-bed. It seemed 
that that last lap was mostly “more’’, and was taking forever. 

Finally, unsuspectingly, we rounded one last corner, and 
Acacio was there! Picturesquely, the little “pueblo” nestled 
in its natural saddle between two mountains. Steeply on both 
sides the land fell away to deep gorges. Even though this was 
at an altitude of 10,000 feet, the imposing heights towered 
protectingly even higher on all sides. 

As we neared Acacio, climbing up the rocky rise at the edge 
of town, where the trail ends and the cobblestones begin, the 
doorways of adobe! houses began to fly open and became 
filled with curious faces. Children darted out and followed as 
we clattered noisily up the one main street, turned the corner, 
and were at the dwelling that the Mission had rented for us. 

In through the big door the eager little crowd followed us, 
to watch the fascinating procedure of unloading. Some other 
day we would have to get acquainted with Acacio—four blocks 
long and three wide—and its five hundred inhabitants, whom 
we hoped would become our friends and whom we could 
influence for Christ. Just then we could think of nothing 
better than to get off the animals and rest awhile. 

We had heard tales of how missionaries had been welcomed 
to their stations by gifts of food from the natives; we were 
delighted when a neighbour came in with a pot of tea and a 
dish of a strange new squash. It seemed a queer concoction to 

1 Sun-baked mud brick. 
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us who had never eaten it before, but after three days of road- 
side snacks, it tasted like manna. 

Naturally, at the first moment, we embarked on an inspec- 
tion tour of our new home. Most Bolivian homes do not boast 
many windows; those in the country rarely have them. When 
we discovered that two of the rooms of our house came 
equipped with shutters, which, when opened, let in a good 
supply of light, we were overjoyed, for without them the rooms 
would have been quite dark. The fact that the windows were 
pane-less didn’t detract in the least, for we were fresh-air 
fiends—the kind of people who annoy relatives by going 
around opening all the doors and windows. 

The whole setup would do credit to that man who spent his 
lifetime constructing a “‘crazy’’ mansion ; our house seemed to 
have been built, one room at a time, according to the idiosyn- 
cracies and caprice of the owner. The rooms were all sitting 
at odd angles, some high off the ground, some low; all the walls 
seemed to be coming apart at the seams. We could see a patch 
of sky through several cracks in the living-room, which was 
wider at one end than the other, with a sloping floor. It was 
no trouble at all to decide where to have the storeroom, kitchen 
or medical room ; with eight or nine rooms to choose from, that 
problem simply solved itself. 

Everyone seemed glad the missionaries had come, and almost 
all seemed in favour of starting meetings immediately. We 
wondered if a central location could be secured, and a man down 
the street offered his house. We had fallen in love with the 
little town and felt God was going to do a great work in 
Acacio and in the outlying Indian region. 

We discovered as the weeks and months came and went, 
that Acacio was typical of many other “cholo” towns, terribly, 
distressingly indifferent to the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER VIII 
MICE. IN- THE ATTIC 


AUGHING at our troubles and trials might not change their 
L character, but would most certainly save considerable 
wear and tear on the nervous system. This was the 
valuable lesson we learned, of necessity, when we began the 
settling-in process in Acacio. 

During the initial weeks in our first station, if, because of 
our very inexperience, we found ourselves in several rather 
embarrassing situations, we were still close enough to Cocha- 
bamba that a hurried S OS to headquarters would bring the 
needed advice and practical assistance. Not so in Acacio, 
Much like young fledglings, we had been poised on the edge of 
the nest and given a substantial shove from behind. 

In Tarata many of the “chola’’ women supported them- 
selves and their children by operating small “tiendas’”— 
stores. It was possible for them, due to the position of the 
town on the railroad line, to secure such products as candles, 
macaroni and flour for re-sale in their tiny shops. Just holes-in- 
the-wall, really ; but very consoling, for example, to know that 
in case we ran short, we would not have to go without bread 
for lack of flour. Having been warned of the isolated nature 
of Acacio, we had tried to make a complete list of the staple 
supplies a family would need, taking them out with us to our 
new home. It was well that we had been given such timely 
advice, for it did not require a very thorough survey of the 
town’s few blocks to discover that here there were no con- 
venient corner groceries. 

Our new life involved contacting and bargaining with people 
who would be willing to sell corn, potatoes, and animal fodder. 
We were an easy mark for the townsfolk who thought it 
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great sport to sell us a peck of potatoes at double the regular 
price. It was not too easy to just shrug our shoulders in the 
approved fashion at our numerous blunders and pass them off 
with a rueful laugh at our own expense. We could almost hear 
the people chuckling, ““Ha, Ha. . . those ‘gringos’. . . we can 
just walk right over them!’’ We were going to have to learn 
how to defend ourselves and to learn fast. 

There were so many things to learn that we said a great deal 
of time was required in just getting ready to live. 

It seemed like fresh meat was going to be every bit as hard 
to get here in this obscure Andean town as in the States, if 
not worse. Letters describing the empty butcher counters 
made us feel at home; they woefully related that an inferior 
soup bone had somehow climbed in price until it could demand 
the same amount as a superior cut. Weeks would lengthen into 
months and we could not find even a lowly soup bone for sale 
in the district. 

Then, all of a sudden, the tide would turn and people would 
begin bringing legs, backs and sometimes whole sheep to sell 
to us. Of course, since we were starved for it, we would buy 
all they brought, and consequently ate lamb—though no 
matter how you cook it, it’s still mutton—until it, figuratively 
speaking, stuck out of our ears. 

Cattle were seldom killed until quite old, so our chances of 
having cow meat were very slim. We would become so hungry 
for a cutlet, stew or just plain hamburger that we would be 
tempted to pray that some vagrant cow—preferably a yearling 
—would lose its way and fall off a cliff and break its leg; then 
it would be killed and brought to town to be sold to the 
populace, including us. However, cows in this district seemed 
to be exasperatingly surefooted! 

One exciting afternoon a man came with the wonderful, 
mouth-watering news that he had a leg of beef of which to dis- 
pose, and would we be interested? We began to plan—small 
steaks (well, maybe not too small), put aside a generous section 
for the rest of the week, and then slice up the remainder to 
dry for the all too frequent lean times. 

In the midst of happy day-dreaming, the leg of beef arrived, - 
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and with it a very peculiar odour, centred around a large gash 
in one side, which was a strange dark colour. Immediately 
we questioned the man as to the cause of the smell, and the 
odd appearance of the beef. To all our inquiries he maintained 
that the bull had died a very natural death after being gored by 
another mad bull in a fight. Having honest though unwilling 
doubts about the advisability of purchasing such a question- 
able piece of meat, we called in a few friends for their opinion. 
They would not be so easily tricked. 

With mingled relief and dismay, we heard the verdict, and 
faintly, the echoes of our fantastic epicurean dreams dis- 
solving in air. Faced by his own people, who seem to have no 
trouble in spotting one of their own up to shyster’s activities, 
the would-be profiteer admitted that the cow had had the 
shakes so badly over a period of time, that he had resorted 
to the only procedure possible, a quick knife through the 
neck. 

The seasons are reversed in this hemisphere ; summer when 
it should be winter, and the rains during the warm months. 
Pouring down from December to April, the rainy season starts 
to ease gradually into its stride in September out in Acacio. 
One would think that the rocky mountains on all sides were 
literally layered with mineral deposits to attract so much 
lightning during the frequent thunderstorms. The bolts 
scream down into the winding streets, unerringly knifing 
between the thatched and tile-roofed dwellings. 

The intensity of the display of celestial fireworks would 
alarm stouter hearts than ours—thunderclap, piercingly bright 
cracks of forked lightning and the menacing clouds pushing and 
piling up against each other like the waves of an angry boiling 
sea. 

During our first September in Acacio the ever-present 
clouds, becoming confused over the schedule, pelted rain down 
on the town steadily for several days and nights. Our bedroom 
was built on a slope, with a rough unfinished room below. 
When the storm abated sufficiently to allow venturing through 
the thick mud in the lower patio, I went downstairs to see if 
any water had seeped under the house. Climbing up the high 
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rock-step into the mud-walled interior, it took just one glance 
to convince me that all was definitely not well. 

~ Backing out of the door as fast as possible, I bolted it in 
one of those inexplicable actions one executes when in a panic. 
The side of the house next to the hill had fallen in, and there 
was a great yawning cave-like hole in the wall ; the stones that 
had reinforced it were tumbled about as though some large 
monster had been batting at them for diversion. The huge 
logs which were the base for the floor of the upper room were, 
it seemed, balanced by a hair’s breadth against what remained 
of the wall. 

Jack had not yet returned from Cochabamba, so several 
neighbours helpfully came to my aid in vacating the bedroom 
in a hurry. As we rapidly moved things out, the very floor 
seemed to tip lower with a decided list. 

The falling floor, added to the complete disinterest of our 
landlord in fixing up his rundown property, indicated a move 
to a different house, but the problem of finding one was annoy- 
ingly comical. There were houses—but something was invari- 
ably missing, a door to the kitchen, a railing on the second- 
storey balcony, stairways, even parts of floors. 

Eventually we rented a building on the curving main 
street where there were two “‘tiendas”’ conveniently located in 
front, which we immediately designated as meeting-room and 
“botica’’—medical room. The large upstairs room, expan- 
sively barn-like, would be ideal for living and sleeping quarters. 
Then there was a large corral behind the patio, an accom- 
modation which is a “must’’ when one member of the family 
is a mule. It was an old adobe habitation, deceptively young 
in a new whitewash. The landlord confidentially confided that 
this was the very house in which a previous missionary lady 
was robbed of all her prized possessions. His tone seemed to 
indicate that the house was especially desirable because of the 
air of intrigue surrounding it. 

There were no local van and storage companies to call upon 
when moving day arrived, but there were several Indian men 
who volunteered to act as “mozos” or porters. They would 
transport us bag and baggage down the winding rocky street 
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to our new house. In bright “‘ch’ulus”’, the Indians’ nightcap- 
style headgear, ragged jackets and typical tight wool trousers, 
they were at the patio door bright and early. 

Each would select a box and arrange his lasso about it, then 
crouching on the floor he would wait while the others hoisted 
his load up on his back. Tightening the rope and taking a 
firm grip on it, he would start off down the street. Some of 
the women thought the uncommon activity every bit as 
interesting as a “‘fiesta”’ and established themselves on their 
doorsteps as observers. Little children slept soundly that 
night as a result of the countless trips they made, following 
on the heels of the “mozos”’ all day. 

As the open-box cupboards were carried to the new house, 
the people were attracted irresistibly by the large Klim 
powdered-milk cans, which they could glimpse inside. They 
do make ideal receptacles for children to use for carrying water 
from the public faucets, or for storing lard when hogs are 
butchered. Cans of such an ample size are worth more than 
money to these folks. They began to come the very afternoon 
we were moving to ask for the cans; when we said we did not 
wish to give away nor sell them, they craftily suggested eggs 
as a medium of exchange. As these had been scarce in our 
kitchen, that seemed to be a superlative idea. 

We gleefully traded cans with all comers for the reasonable 
price of ten eggs, already tasting the many good things we 
would fabricate with the newly-acquired dozens just begging 
to be transformed into something more palatably tangible. 

The intriguing bubble of anticipation burst in the short 
space of time required to break the innocently-appearing 
eggs. There is a singular sense of frustration which descends 
as you crack eight or nine eggs in a row, to find the contents 
of each succeeding one in a more advanced stage than the 
former; everything from a pure black liquid to half-grown 
chicks! 

We were indeed grateful to have a floor under our feet, but 
we soon made the alarming discovery that the tile-covered roof 
resembled a sieve, through which the rain intermittently 
splashed down on us. It was very peculiar that each of the 
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major leaks happened to be directly above the beds.. Jackie 
never minded this situation in the least, as it was so fascinating 
to lie awake and listen to the raindrops hopping around on the 
umbrella propped up over the head of his bed! 

The owner of the house helped us contact several Indians to 
re-mud the roof, and we were introduced to this most interest- 
ing procedure. The tiles are bedded down onto a thick layer 
of mud, which in turn is spread on top of the bamboo poles 
which cover adobe houses; but alas, if the mud between the 
tiles is not renewed frequently, it is gradually washed away, 
leaving convenient openings which become waterways during 
a storm. Our roof apparently had not enjoyed a fresh mud 
job for several years. 

The Indians arrived shortly before lunchtime and after 
resting in the shade for half an hour, they laid aside the little 
bundles they carried and began to dig in a corner of the patio. 
It was incredible that the job could be accomplished with the 
crude, home-made tools they used. The heavy-handled hoe- 
shovel, with its very flat, square blade and wielded in awk- 
ward, clumsy, chopping motions, seemed to miss their bare 
feet by quarter inches. With the addition of crocks of water, 
there emerged from the mountain of dirt they had raised a 
reddish-brown mass of thick mud. After a sackful of straw 
was added, it was mixed and blended to the consistency of 
whipped cream by several pairs of bare feet. Squish, squash ; 
it appeared that mudmaking, when presided over by these 
experts, is an art. 

The next day the Indians took their places on the roof and a 
crowd of youngsters, scrambling up and down a crude native 
ladder, kept them well supplied with buckets and pans of the 
gelatinous mud, as they re-chinked the tiles, to insure for us a 
“dry” rainy season just ahead. 

We reflected that life in South America was in many respects 
vastly simpler than we had ever imagined. Repairing the roof 
was an enjoyable day’s work. Here mud is free ; labour almost 
so, and a great deal of fun is had by all concerned. Our children 
will never forget roof-fixing day, nor the mud-besplattered 
group squatting around a huge dishpan heaped with boiled 
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potatoes liberally bathed in hot sauce, eating with their fingers 
a favourite afternoon pick-up. 

Life was filled with surprises from the day the Indians moved 
us around the corner, the greatest wonder being that of finding 
that the house was already well occupied with tenants. These 
were of the small, compactly-built type, all fast runners when 
one tried to evict them from the premises. They were little 
grey mice, spelt with a capital ‘““M”’, who loved the comforts 
of a “gringo”’ home, where the busy night hours could be 
spent chasing each other in and out, over and around the 
rattling pots and pans. We would lie awake and listen when 
they occasionally sponsored a rousing field-day, scampering 
back and forth over the inside of the tightly stretched cloth 
ceiling. As they hopped, skipped and jumped from one end to 
the other, they sounded very much like a troupe of miniature 
acrobats having the time of their lives. 

These mice in the attic became for us symbolic of the varied 
experiences we were encountering during these months in 
Acacio. It seemed life was a series of comical ups and downs, 
and we came to accept these interludes as resignedly as we 
acknowledged the presence of the unwelcome mice who 
stubbornly refused to vacate. All efforts to oust them failed 
to succeed while from day to day they grew disgustingly sleeker 
and fatter. 

Our house appeared to also have a myriad of other small 
visitants. Students of a Bible School, preparing for the Lord’s 
service themselves, were astounded once to be told that 
missionaries are also apt to suffer from a phobia as far as 
insects are concerned. They had imagined that they would 
" not experience any sort of shock upon suddenly unexpectedly 
encountering some tiny, strange creature, such as a quaint 
scorpion, wiggling his poisonous curved tail at them! 

Before sailing for the Field, it would probably be true that 
common house spiders would be the extent of one’s acquain- 
tance with bugs, and “‘live and let live”’ one’s attitude toward 
them. Arrival at the end of the journey brings to an abrupt 
cessation this tranquil outlook. 

It is not unusual in tropical countries to quite often run 
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across centipedes and scorpions, or to awake suddenly to 
discover one running across you. We were amazed during 
the first year in Bolivia, that so many varied types of craw- 
ling things could abound in one small room. We asked a 
friend to help us allocate-the ones we did not recognize ; there 
ensued crawly sessions, when we would draw a rough sketch 
of the one under consideration, and the friend would supply its 
name. We would then look it up in the English-Spanish 
dictionary, and oftentimes the name would be more weird 
than the insect itself. 

One eventually comes to take a detached, complacent atti- 
tude toward these creeping forms of life, even to forgetting 
occasionally the nightly search for stray menaces lurking 
between the.sheets! By the time we had settled in Acacio 
and made the discovery that our house harboured all sorts 
who were making themselves at home, D.D.T. had been intro- 
duced into Cochabamba’s drugstores. After securing a supply 
we were able at long last to have the last laugh at our little 
crawling friends. 

Upon the occasion of our first walk through the curving 
rock-paved streets we were surprised to see such a large 
number of hogs permitted to roam freely. Though it undoubt- 
edly provided a rustic air, it was decidedly annoying to have 
to detour around dozens of them while walking a short two 
blocks to the plaza in the centre of town. A few weeks passed 
and there was presented an excellent opportunity of suggest- 
ing to the Mayor that he enforce a clean-up. 

Those enormous potential sausages and luscious pork roasts, 
that sprawled over the path and that wallowed in the centre 
of the street, should be relegated to the corrals. The Mayor 
agreed that they ought to be prevented from sounding like 
so many antiquated vacuum cleaners, noisily and system- 
atically cleaning the refuse from the cobblestones. 

He made an announcement to the effect that the waddling, 
grandfather hogs and the rotund mama pigs with the inevit- 
able strings of piglets should sun themselves out of sight of 
the public gaze; the closing phrase carried a potent threat 
for the truant animals. Any unwise enough to venture out 
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the next day were to become examples for the rest—dead. 
ones. 

When Jack went out the following morning to visit some 
prospective believers, he could not deny a gratifying sense 
of accomplishment to note that not one animal had disobeyed 
the Mayor’s edict. They were strangely conspicuous in their 
absence. Finishing his call, he proceeded toward home, and 
turning into the street below the house, came upon a small 
excited milling crowd. 

“What do you think of this, don Juan?” inquired one of 
the onlookers. ““The Mayor evidently means business with 
that idea you gave him. Good for you.” 

“This will be an excellent lesson for the careless person who 
allowed his animal out, right in the face of the order,” 
offered another self-righteously. 

“You have to admit that this clean-up will be great for 
Acacio,’’ a “‘ chola’’ woman declared emphatically and added 
relievedly, “Am I ever glad it is not my pig, though; I would 
be disgraced for life!”’ 

In the midst of verbal back-slapping, a man who had arrived 
belatedly at the spot turned to Jack and asked puzzledly, 
“Why, don Juan, isn’t that your grey pig?’’ All eyes focused 
incredulously upon Jack. Could it be possible? The newest 
addition to our family had been a superior, handsome pig, 
which was to supply us with delicious chops and roasts after 
a few months of fattening. 

Not perturbed in the least, Jack answered decisively, 
“There’s not a chance in the world that it could be my pig; 
he’s home in the corral. Ha, ha! I'll admit he resembles 
mine, but... .’’ In mid-sentence a chilling premonition struck 
and he stooped over for a better look. 

Sure enough, that bluntly-snouted pig face faintly aristo- 
cratic, even in repose, belonged to none other than the pig 
who ate corn mush every day in our back patio. Immediately 
upon determining ownership of the victim, everyone began in 
one breath to offer Jack a live one in exchange for it. 

“Don’t accept any without inspecting them all first,’’ help- 
fully advised a friend. “Go with them and choose the best 
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one. After all, yours was the best one in town!”’ he conso- 
lingly added, a slight hint of humorous sarcasm edging his 
voice. 

After making the rounds of Acacio’s backyards, inspecting 
numerous likely, beautifully alive pigs, he settled on one from 
our neighbour’s house. It was a trifle smaller, but seemed to 
have possibilities. If we could manage to keep the door bolted 
day and night he might some day achieve the noble stature 
of his predecessor. We lost a negligible amount, but gained 
more in laughing at the comical side of our venture into 
reforming the worst feature of our adopted town. 

We did not, after all, need fear losing the rapidly fattening 
animal, as once more the cobblestoned streets took on their 
curly-tailed adornments, and the “gringo’s”’ pig was the first 
and last public example. 


Top: Panoramic view of 
Acacio. 


Centre left: Where the bells 
hang. 


Centre right: Altar in the 
Plaza. 


Bottom: Missionary sideline 
extracting an offending 


molar. 


Top left: Indian celebrants. 


Top right: Christian Indians sing- 
ing His praises. 


Centre left: Look-out point. 
Centre vight: Street procession. 


Bottom: Improvised house in river 
bed. 


CHAPTER IX 


SCHOOL DAYS 


had declared to us with conviction, “. . . perhaps 

sooner than you realize.’’ They referred of course to 
the time when Sharon would arrive at the age for school and 
go riding away from us into a separate, exciting new life. 
They had admitted that to send the youngsters away, scarcely 
past babyhood, to be reunited only for the all-too-short 
vacation months, was generally considered one of the hardest 
sacrifices of the missionary’s life. 

As long as Sharon was very much of the pre-school group, 
we had given little if any thought to the time of parting. Of 
course we had known all along that that inevitable day would 
come. We were to find that subsequent times of separation 
‘were ineffably easier, but this first experience found us wholly 
unprepared. All of a sudden, it seemed, the days telescoped, 
carrying us in their headlong rush toward our last morning 
together. The remaining hours passed into the land of yester- 
day, and our six-year-old was buttoning her blue sweater and 
tying the cool, wide-brimmed hat under her chin. The last 
meal was to have been a festive occasion, a merry recollection 
to be drawn from memory’s cache in the days to follow. How 
odd that even the best effort was not enough to cause our 
food to get past the lump in our throats! Life itself seemed 
at the moment as tangled as the spaghetti on our plates. 

There is always a moral in each varied experience of living, 
and God many times in His wisdom delays the revealing 
explanation until in perfect timing He presents to the eyes of 
our incredulous minds the answer to the entire problem. 
Perhaps if it were otherwise, our hearts could not overflow 
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o Ti time will come!” some of the Lord’s older servants 
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with exalting gratitude. To say farewell to one’s children 
is certainly a denial, yet it is a service, however small, that 
we are privileged to make for Christ, to be better able to 
perform the appointed task. The surprising fact which defies 
explanation, yet indisputable, is that we seemingly give up 
our youngsters, when as a direct result they are more than 
ever ours. 

Jack’s mule and the small horse, which was carrying our 
little scholar, reined up for a last few moments at the top of 
the long drop into the lazily tumbling river; Jackie and I 
had walked with them out to the edge of town for a last 
prayer, hug and kiss before they took to the trail. We found 
a shady spot under a scrub tree to wait for our travellers to 
reappear on the opposite side. Almost an hour passed and 
suddenly there they were atop the sheer cliff, silhouetted 
against the backdrop of rugged mountain, waving at us. 

We watched until the bright sweater and white hat blended 
into just a faint blur against the trail barely discernible across 
the deep gorge. For a moment I felt strangely akin to all the 
hundreds of missionary parents the world ’round, who have 
stood so at these emotional crossroads. It is wholly different 
from all other experiences, and this poignant memory has its 
own particular pigeonhole in a parent’s collection of remini- 
scences. 

We had been woefully ignorant of the personal sacrifice 
involved for those whom God calls to serve Him in missionary 
children’s schools. Foregoing all semblance of family life 
with their own youngsters, they become father and mother 
to an oddly-assorted, ready-made family of children of widely 
diversified temperaments. No privacy; to bed late after 
checking the bedrooms, up at dawn; mountains of dirty 
clothes to wash, stacks to iron; dozens of sticky hands to 
keep clean. 

“What a job!... Not for us,’ we affirmed emphatically, 
and added, ‘‘ What a great deal of grace God must give them!”’ 
Missionaries themselves in the fullest sense of the word, these 
are they who make it possible for other missionary parents to 
give a maximum of time to station work. 
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Sharon remarked apologetically to her father as they can- 
tered around the curve of the mountain, completely losing 
Acacio from view, “I surely hate to leave you and Mommie, 
but now that the saddle-bags are all packed, I guess it would 
be too embarrassing to go back!’’ When she reached the 
lovely farm on the outskirts of Cochabamba and met the group 
of other children and the sympathetic housemother and 
father, she would not have turned back had it been possible. 

She found herself in a story-book setting; pleasant adobe 
buildings housing the school-room, bedrooms, kitchen, dining 
and playroom in their picturesque rusticity surrounded by 
fields of emerald-coloured alfalfa and tall trees. She merely 
stepped out of one home and into another; a home where she 
would be loved and cared for ‘‘as unto the Lord’’, and the 
transition was absolutely painless. 


CHAPTER X 


LINKS IN THE CHAIN 


trees bordering the plaza, woman idly whiling away the 

time, chatting in open doorways. Almost no movement 
in the small community, even the stray breaths of wind possess- 
ing the characters of vagabonds, going nowhere and in no 
hurry to get there. 

When one thinks of relaxation, South American style, 
immediately there flashes on the screen of his mind a peace- 
ful scene. There is the typical, lazy fellow, “sombrero” 
pulled low over tightly closed eyes, face resting upon drawn- 
up knees—the “‘siesta’’ picture. Acacio impresses one at 
first glance as being in a perpetual state of coma. The lack 
of hurry and scurry is one of Bolivia’s chief attractions, but 
out in Acacio this attribute is even more pronounced. In 
addition to other beneficial qualities, one breathes optimism 
in the very air. 

No one in this little settlement, so hidden from the eyes of 
the outside world, wastes time worrying about anything. 
The mischievous antics of the weather are accepted philoso- 
phically without comment. Births and deaths are alike 
received with a stolid acceptance of the inevitable, and the 
days flow by so alike that it is no wonder that so many of the 
people do not know how old they are. Very few foreign sounds 
or unusual incidents ever cause so much as a ripple in the 
placid surface of Acacio’s life. 

Just when one has the town well catalogued as nothing more 
than a drowsy Latin “pueblo”, the all-pervading tranquillity 
apparently never-ending, the “almanaque’’! announces the 
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approaching day of a “‘fiesta’’. Calm is abruptly shattered, 
and the previously inert town begins to vibrate with activity. 
Doors fly open, dirt floors are swept clean, women and children 
begin making trips to the faucets gathering water for making 
the inevitable corn liquor, without which any celebration would 
lose all attraction. 

The “fiestas” are the links in the chain of their lives; the 
big moments in an otherwise drab existence and which provide 
the spice in their uneventful careers. One cannot imagine 
these folks apart from these periodic occasions, for the urge 
to make a grand celebration seems to be born in them, the 
essential fibre of their innermost beings. Wrapped up in this 
desire and longing is their age-old deference to custom. It 
matters not that there is barely sufficient food for the family 
nor that the few garments are nothing but patched patches. 
When custom decrees the observance of a saint-day, even in 
the poorest home of the “‘pueblo”’ there must be some sort of 
preparation in its honour. 

They will tell you that hidden in these celebrations, as 
old as time itself, is the religious explanation for their existence, 
if you can find it. One fact is sadly, readily visible: Pagan, 
superstitious idolatry is the core about which all the revelry 
revolves. 

Come with us to this adobe house just across the road; 
let us peep in at the busy little family inside, occupied with 
last-minute preparations for the current “‘fiesta’’. There are 
the parents, Pablo and Felicia, having quite a time getting 
the youngsters ready to march in the procession which is at 
the moment assembling around the corner. 

“Hurry, hurry!” Felicia impatiently urges. “Don’t you 
remember it is important that we be on time to have our 
palm branches blessed?” 

“The bells are ringing and the band is starting up,’’ adds 
Pablo, bedecked in his best outfit ; he is resplendent in a black 
suit and brightly-striped pyjama top for a shirt and black hat. 

“But ‘mama’, Elsa, the oldest child, defends herself, 
as she finishes the intricate braiding of her younger sister’s 
hair, ‘you know how long it takes to do this right!” 
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The family is soon ready and Pablo leads them to the corner 
where the band is playing very loudly and slightly off-tune. 
Everyone is quite gay and talkative as the procession marches 
to the church. Here the atmosphere is very festive, with 
paper streamers flying before the entry, and several women 
sitting at little stalls busily selling their wares, pink and white 
hard candies and glasses of amber-coloured “‘chicha’’. 

Some worshippers, just coming out of the darkened church 
from mass, the odour of cinnamon incense clinging to them, 
brush against Pablo and his charges, as they head for the 
corn-liquor stands. They do not seem to think it incongruous 
that they should be drinking in the sombre shadow of the 
church itself. 

The building boasts neither chairs nor benches, so the visit- 
ing priest importantly pronounces an unintelligible blessing 
upon the fronds the people have brought, while they stand or 
kneel before the altar. 

Later, as they file out into the sunlight, Elsa hugs her 
mother’s arm and whispers, ‘“‘Isn’t it lucky we have this 
charm to protect us from evil spirits?”’ 

Felicia agrees and adds, “Yes, these palms will keep bad 
fortune from our lot now that they are sacred, with the priest’s 
holy blessing on them.” 

“We'll put them in the form of a cross, behind the door,”’ 
continues Pablo, tossing the words back over his shoulder at 
the children. He pulls Felicia after him as he turns in at an 
open door, where a little white banner on the end of a pole is 
suspended. The curved streets seem to have suddenly 
blossomed with the little flags gently swaying in the breeze, 
the trademark of the “chicha’”’ dens. In this one short block 
six such saloons are operating, and the drink is flowing freely, 
in mid-morning. 

The day passes somehow for the deserted little family, 
and in the evening Elsa is sitting on the doorstep as the soft 
night shades are lowering gently over the town. A wavering 
shadow approaches and in the eerie half-light she can barely 
discern the figures of her parents, stumbling unsteadily down 
the uneven path. The mother’s thin voice pitched uncannily 
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high in her drunken condition, sings of a little dove, as she 
and Pablo approach. Their arms linked, they are about to 
pass by when Elsa springs forward, clasps Felicia’s hand and 
implores, ‘““Come home, mama, please come home.” 

The couple tries to draw away with the obvious intention of 
entering another “‘chicherfa”’ a few doors down the street, and 
the girl speaks once more. “I beg of you, donot goaway again!”’ 

Surprisingly, the parents turn and stumble through the door, 
across whose threshold the faint glow of a candle casts a 
wavering shadow . . . the outline of a cross, formed of the 
protecting “‘blessed’’ branches on the wall. 

This week, preceding Easter is crowded with excitement for 
Pablo’s little brood. The school-teachers are all busily engaged 
in drinking and for that reason there are no classes. There 
are no special chores, so they are free to walk in all the pro- 
cessions. They are caught up irresistibly and carried along, 
unprotesting, in the tide of activities. Friday is going to be 
almost the most fun of all. 

In the afternoon the big coffin with the figure of Christ in 
it will be taken from the church and carried through the streets, 
the large statue of the Virgin Mary just behind. This idol 
is made of plaster and no one knows precisely how many 
pounds it weighs, but it requires four men to bear it over the 
time-worn stones and out the narrow road to the cemetery. 
They consider it a rare privilege to carry such a burden, for 
is not Mary the predominant figure in all their worship; and 
does she not take first place in their devotion—even the Lord 
Himself always subservient to his mother? Yes, these children 
are being taught from their earliest infancy, ‘“‘take anything 
or everything away but never the Virgin Mary’. 

The children will skip along behind the crowd of men and 
women dressed in black, who wailing and crying behind their 
concealing veils, follow the funeral train to re-enact the burial 
of the Lord. The prone figure in the glass-walled casket does 
appear real and also very dead. There is not a doubt that it 
is Christ and that they are going to bury Him. Did not the 
priest say that it is His actual body reposing within its trans- 
parent prison? 
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In the evening, just at twilight, the entire town will march 
up and down the narrow streets, robed in mourning, candles 
to light the way. No bells shall ring from the church tower, 
to proclaim the death of the Lord, but crude home-made 
bells made of cans will announce the sad fact to the world in 
hollow flat tones. Tones as devoid of hope as the hearts of 
the people will be, as they tread the uneven stones. 

A month passes in its accustomed monotony until Pablo 
and Felicia’s house again becomes the scene of festivity. 
Pepe, the youngest member of the family, is blissfully unaware 
that his own small self is the cause of all the activity in the 
crowded adobe room. He dodges around between the dozens 
of grown-ups’ legs, chasing his pet chicken, trying his two- 
year-old best to catch it. 

Everyone feels pleasantly replete, following the extra- 
special meal Felicia has served. From the outdoor lean-to, 
where she has been squatting over the clay ovens all morning, 
the mother and Elsa brought plate after plate of delicious food 
to the guests. The round earthenware pots, with their two 
handles which look to Pepe every bit as real as two fat ears, 
evidently held some marvellous brews. Through the long 
morning hours it seemed to his busy child’s imagination that 
the aromas of their simmering contents had hourly become 
increasingly more tantalizing. 

Apparently his mother and sister have outdone themselves, 
for each helping has been downed with alacrity. There was a 
flavourful soup, thick with red pepper, “‘aji”, and a combina- 
tion plate consisting of a large mound of fried rice, boiled 
potatoes, and dried beef strips that have been braised over 
hot coals. Of course, since everything has been simply swim- 
ming in hot sauce, Pablo has seen that his guests’ glasses have 
been kept filled with “chicha”’. He has kept a careful watch 
that no one should lack, and has kept Elsa busy running to 
the nearest “‘chicheria” for more. To run short of liquor 
would bring to an abrupt end this grand occasion, and even 
worse—such a calamity would certainly ruin him socially. 
For is not this one of the family’s most important “‘fiestas’’, 
the occasion of his smallest son’s first haircut? 
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“It’s about time,” the proud parent reflects silently. “Only 
a few besides his papa and mama can tell him from a girl, 
with that long hair. It has gotten so that Felicia even braids 
it and people laugh at him!” He is chuckling to himself as 
the final plates, heaped high with succulent kernels of boiled, 
peeled corn are presented. He feels lucky that he is able to 
get don Flavio, the village carpenter, to be “padrino” for 
Pepe’s big day. The young man will do the barbering, and 
by so doing became one of the innumerable pseudo-relatives 
belonging to the family. 

He is always having gay festivities in his house and from 
now on Pablo and Felicia will automatically be invited. Happy 
day! Life at the moment stretches ahead in an enchanting 
vista—a series of celebrations, in which for a time at least 
Pablo will find welcome escape from all his troubles. 

The impromptu barber is endeavouring to render a song, 
assisted by a half-drunken woman, and the intermittent 
clapping of hands and stamping of feet. He beckons to Pepe, 
who is still running a losing race with the chicken, seemingly 
not impressed at all by the undignified deportment of his 
parents and their guests. Seated finally on a rickety old 
chair, Pepe undergoes his first haircut, more a shave than a 
trim, which surprisingly leaves him looking like a little boy. 

Feeling in an expansive mood, Pablo suggests a round of the 
town, and the company troops forth into the darkening 
cobblestoned street. Linking arms—in their condition, a 
safety measure—the party vanishes around the corner, 
mandolins tinkling their three or four accustomed chords. 
Felicia’s reedy voice leads out in one of the off-colour ditties 
such ‘‘pandillas’”’! like to sing, as they stumble from one 
“‘chicherfa’’? to another far into the night. Each turn around 
the few blocks finds them drunker than before. 

The slow weeks pace on, weighted by their very unevent- 
fulness. The morning of June twenty-third arrives on leaden 
feet, but its unbearably aggravating slowness is forgiven as 
everyone prepares for the “‘fiesta’”’ of Saint John. 


1 Festive dancing group that goes from house to house mainly to drink. 
2 Place where chicha is sold. 
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There are the loads of straw to bring from their fields a 
considerable distance from Acacio; but though they would 
ordinarily consider this quite a chore, Elsa, Elena and Luis 
consider it in the line of pleasurable duty, when it is for 
“San Juan’’. 

By the time darkness has fallen in thick folds over the 
thatched and tiled roofs, they can see that all their neighbours 
also have large piles of straw out in front of their houses, but 
they still think their own pile is the highest. 

“Light it, papa, hurry; let’s be the first!’’ Luis exclaims, 
bounding into the house, nearly falling down the low step 
onto the hard-packed floor. 

“Hurry, hurry!” the chant is taken up until all the children 
are shrilling the words; and Pablo, though he is every bit as 
excited as they are, pretends to light it just to silence them. 
Immediately it blazes up to the satisfied delight of the children, 
who begin to dance and squeal ecstatically around it. Almost 
as at a signal, fires begin to burn before other doorways, 
scenting the night with the acrid smell of burning straw, 
and smoke fills the air as fresh fuel is thrown on the blazing 
mounds. 

Felicia emerges from the house, “manta” held tightly 
about her shoulders, to seat herself upon the mud bench 
beside the door. “I guess that rascal San Juan won’t be 
able to make us freeze this year, will he?” she sighs contentedly 
to Pablo. 

“No,” he answers. “That certainly is some fire we have 
there.” 

“Look at don Panfilo’s though,” ejaculates Elsa, admiringly, 
as a column of flame shoots up next door. ‘Now he really 
has something!”’ 

Pablo does not need to gather his family about him and 
explain just why they are observing this particular “‘fiesta”’. 
They have been well-versed in the folklore and traditions 
handed down through generations of priests and their 
followers. They are acquainted with “San Juan” as a bad 
saint, quite the exception to the usual good ones who reputedly 
bring blessings to the people. This unusual character spends 
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his time thinking up ways to annoy everyone. He concentrates 
his attacks upon them around the end of June, and his schem- 
ing takes the form of an amazingly clever assault—excruciat- 
ingly cold blasts, in an effort to freeze the people. To counter- 
act his diabolical plan, Pablo and his friends gather the straw, 
and setting it afire, keep the air warm. 

“Tt is not so easy to thwart an evilly-dispositioned saint,” 
Felicia informs her children. “But usually we get the best 
of ‘San Juan’!” 

The dancing tongues of flame cast flickering shadows upon 
the adobe walls and the faces of the watchers gleam dully in 
the changing shades of light. What is behind that pensive, 
oddly disturbed expression on Felicia’s face? Can it be an 
unacknowledged doubt craftily detaching itself from within 
the closely guarded confines of her mind to be mirrored in the 
depths of her sombre brown eyes? Is it possible that the 
sudden, arrested motion of Pablo’s hand, as he bends over 
for another handful of straw, indicates a strange, unfamiliar 
new thought? Surely it must sometime occur to a blinded, 
superstitious heart such as this, that there must be a better 
way of escape from all his fears. 

Through the year, the slow passage of time brings into the 
lives of this typical unsaved “‘cholo”’ family these and various 
other ‘“‘fiestas’’, too numerous to mention, which custom 
dictates ; the pilgrimage, long and costly, to the shrine of the 
famed Virgin of Surumi, she who apparently materialized out 
of the very atmosphere, and which will gain for them some 
desired favour from her hand; the celebration of ‘“‘Todos 
Santos” or All Saints’ Day, when they believe the souls 
of their loved ones return from the grave to feast with 
them. 

They will pace behind the saints as they are carried to the 
church to be sanctified, burn candles at the altars, and they 
will dance over the cobblestones beneath the very shadow of 
the cross. Their nights will be filled alike with the minor 
tunes of mandolins, drunken singing, and the constant bub- 
bling sound of ‘‘chicha’”’ being poured into their oft-emptied 


glasses. 
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These poor people in their nescience, groping in the darkness 
of sin and superstition, are bound by age-old custom, prisoners 
of these “‘fiestas”’ which possess the power to transform them 
into slaves of drink and profane worshippers of idols ; “fiestas”’ 
counted off through the months with the same religious 
ardour as though they were the worn beads on their rosaries. 


CHAPTER XI 


EXCEEDING ABUNDANTLY ABOVE 


us in three months’ time, so we made preparations 

for the trip out to Headquarters. In the midst of 
the rainy season, in answer to prayer, the Lord wonderfully 
provided good travelling weather, and the two-day muleback 
trip was accomplished without mishap. 

At Cochabamba we found everyone busy with preparations 
for the Christmas programme at the meeting hall. Human 
nature is the same wherever you find it; and as elsewhere, 
there is a large percentage of persons here who will attend 
church at special seasons of the year who never come at other 
times. Therefore, the missionaries and native believers 
presented the Christmas story in such a manner as to appeal 
to the hearts of all. Following the lovely programme, one or 
two people professed a great interest in the Gospel. 

On Christmas afternoon we were all invited to a potluck 
supper at the home of our Director, where the various mission- 
aries gathered together enjoyed a time of fellowship and 
blessing. We were bidding farewell to those who were leaving 
for furlough soon, and there were some very new workers 
spending their first Christmas on the Field. Such times of 
visiting with one another mean much to us who are far away 
from our own loved ones and the scenes so dear to our hearts. 
Even the words of hymns take on new and deeper meaning 
when sung in our own language. 

Following an impromptu programme, we had the special 
treat of the day, two freezers of home-made ice cream, and 
needless to say, everyone ate all he could possibly hold, and a 
little more. After tasting the Bolivian product, which is 
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usually very thin and not creamy at all, with over-generous 
seasoning of cinnamon, American style ice cream is something 
one merely dreams about. We decided, without reservations, 
that the thick “helado”! our Director’s wife made was 
something to write home’ about! 

Jack returned to Acacio to await the telegram calling him 
back to Cochabamba ; and when it unexpectedly arrived on the 
last day of February, he hastily and excitedly dispatched a 
‘“‘mozo’’? to bring in his mule from the country, where it was 
pasturing during the wet season; saddled it and started at a 
trot down the trails. 

He boarded the train the next afternoon at the small 
Higuerani station, and arrived in the city in the early evening. 
Stepping off the coach amid the usual milling crowd of porters, 
passengers and sightseers, he immediately encountered the 
beaming face of the missionary who had gone down to meet him. 

Of course, the first word of greeting that Jack heard was a 
hearty ‘‘Congratulations!”’ to which he replied in astonishment, 
“Don’t tell me it has arrived already!’’ As the two men 
started up the street leading to the Mission, Jack asked, 
“Tell me, as I can’t wait to know—what is it?”’ 

“What did you hope it would be, Jack?” his friend ques- 
tioned, a hint of a smile lurking about his eyes. 

“Oh, I don’t really know,” was the answer, “but I'll say 
at random, a girl!” 

The other responded with a chuckle, as they arrived at the 
house and rang the bell, “‘ That’s exactly what you have!” 

Imagine the amazement on Jack’s face, as he walked un- 
suspectingly into the room and eagerly leaned over the little 
crib; to find, not one set of blue eyes looking seriously up 
into his, but two! 

“No,” he gasped, and staggered slightly, ‘‘not twins?”’ 

The nurse laughingly reassured him that it was true, and 
our missionary friend grinned and added, “‘If you had asked 
me if it were a boy, I would still have been able to tell you the 
truth, as there is one of each.”’ 

Our hearts were full of gratitude to the Lord for sending 


1 Ice cream. 2 Manservant. 
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such a multiple blessing to our home. Each time we opened 
out the announcements we had made previously, in order 
to tuck inside the news of the “something” ‘exceeding 
abundantly above” which He had given us, we would praise 
Him again. 

Our competent missionary nurses ingeniously improvised 
an excellent incubator for the “premies’’, watching over them 
every minute of the day and night. The complicated schedule 
to which they adhered involved such intricate manceuvres as 
feeding by medicine dropper, maintaining an even temperature 
in the crib, and the devising of a complex formula. We 
mentally contrasted the wonderful treatment our babies 
were receiving with the way in which many of the little 
native twins are handled. 

We had heard that here in Bolivia, as in other dark parts 
of the world where the light of Christianity has not penetrated, 
many, especially in the interior regions, believe in the supersti- 
tion that twins are a punishment from God for sin committed. 
Therefore, many times one baby will be allowed to freeze 
or starve to death while the other is permitted to live. We 
were thrilled to have the chance to prove to the people of 
Acacio and to the Indians we would meet in the surrounding 
district, that they are a real blessing from a loving Heavenly 
Father, and not a thing of which to be ashamed. 

At the end of several weeks in which the babies’ lives hung 
in the balance, their guardian “‘angels’’ counted up the ounces 
little Stephen had gained, and those of tiny Judith. They felt 
they could safely announce to the world that their charges 
were out of the danger zone and that a large part of the battle 
to keep them alive was over. It called for a day of celebration! 
The two nurses commemorated the momentous event with 
a duck dinner, and the ‘‘no visitors’ sign was removed from 
the door. 

It was indeed a happy day when we at last started out for 
home, the two older children riding on burros, and the new- 
comers slung across the backs of two reliable Indians, in 
“mantas’’. We had to smile every time we glimpsed them 
up ahead of us, for the Indians held large, old-fashioned 
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umbrellas over the babies; and as they bobbed along over 
the narrow trails, it seemed a most incongruous sight. We had 
made outer coverings for the “‘baby-bundles’”’ of white 
sheeting, and sometimes the men would get ahead of us, till 
all we could see were the.white blurs of the sheets. We shouted 
once to them to wait as it was time to feed the twins. Besides, 
the indistinct blur which was Judy had slipped somehow until 
the end where her head was resting was at least a foot lower 
than the other. 

When we finally galloped up to the Indians and asked them 
why they would not wait for us, they naively replied, ‘The 
‘huahuas’! never cry, so we thought it best to just keep 
going.’ When questioned as to whether they didn’t think 
the babies should eat at least once a day, their answer was a 
statement of fact, ‘But if they were hungry, they would cry. 
They never do, so....’’ It was an argument to end all argu- 
ments, their tone seemed to imply! 

On the second evening of our journey, we had begun the 
steep descent into the Caine basin, just at sundown; and as 
the trail with its hairpin turns snaked sharply downward 
three thousand feet to the bottom, the slow-and-yet-sudden 
darkness had fallen. In no time at all, a soft light began to 
diffuse above the rim of the mountain above us. The Bolivian 
moon, curiously poking its pale face ever higher behind the 
concealing wall, was a sight not easily forgotten. As it rose, 
it ignited a shining fringe of light on the opposite canyon wall, | 
which extended lower and lower into the river-bed, until by 
the time we had also reached the river’s floor, the sands 
glowed in the unearthly brightness. 

As we once more mounted the mules to follow the trail 
toward our river-bed “hotel” not far distant, we could not 
but praise the Lord for the wondrous handiwork which He 
has made for the enjoyment of his children. The soft crunchy 
noises made by the animal hoofs in the loose sand, brought 
back to our minds all the stories we had ever heard of caravans 
in the desert, and the massive, encircling mountains seemed 
oddly out of place. 

1 Quechua word for baby or child. 
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That night we were fortunate to secure accommodations at 
the orchard by the side of the Caine River. Emerging from 
the moonlit river-bed, tired and dusty, we were more than 
grateful for the prospect of a night’s rest. The “cholo” man 
led us back through the corral and into a dusky mud room 
Sa he advised us hospitably, we were welcome to make our 

ed. 

Around the walls were stacks of wood, piles of potatoes, 
corn and pumpkins. His wife had been working on a native 
rug, for the home-made loom was standing propped up against 
a mammoth earthen crock. And there were the old grand- 
mother, and several little youngsters, barefooted, hair all 
matted, and with such sweet dirty faces. They crowded around 
us as we opened the box of provisions and began the process 
of getting supper. Their dark eyes widened at the magical 
sight of fire issuing from the small Primus gasolene stove, and 
they were surprised when the water began to bubble so quickly 
in the kettle. 

Our fascinated audience did not seem in any hurry to leave 
when we shortly spread out the blankets to make our mattress, 
and to put the children to sleep; however the room was so 
tiny they reluctantly backed out of the door. 

Sharon and Jackie occupied one side of the hard mud 
floor, with the twins at their feet. In the morning we awoke 
to discover that a large pumpkin, golden and solid, had rolled 
from the huge pile, no doubt disturbed from its place by an 
adventuresome rat, and was calmly reposing within an inch 
of Judy’s head. 

Breakfast of bread and coffee was consumed in a delicious 
state of anticipation, for we realized that one more day would 
most likely find us once more at home. We dropped down the 
sloping bank into the river, and could not help but notice 
how differently it appeared then in the piercingly bright 
sunlight ; the evening before it had been a fairyland with the 
spell of the moonlight all about us. 

Several hours of the morning wore away as we climbed the 
three thousand feet up the mountains on the southern side 
ofthe river. We stopped at the home of some friendly “‘cholos”’ 
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in a small Indian village for lunch. When we took a snapshot 
of the babies on the Indians’ backs, everyone from ‘several 
houses around wanted to get in the picture too. They all 
put on their company smiles, though some of the older ones 
appeared to have the tiniest trepidation concerning the strange 
machine the “gringo”? was manipulating. 

At nine o’clock that night we wound through the street 
and at last came to a stop below the balcony of our house, 
that same warm feeling closing in around our hearts. “This 
is our corner,’’ it seemed to reassure us again, ‘“‘and isn’t 
it good to be home!” 

Of course the townspeople wanted to see the new citizens 
of Acacio and the very next day began coming to knock at 
the door to ask if they could just look at the twins. They 
came at all hours of the day to admire them; finally we felt 
it might be advantageous to post visiting hours on the front 
door! 


CHAPTER XII 


THE BELLS 


awakening echoes that whisper softly around tiled and 

straw-thatched roofs, in measured cadence marking off 
the hours of the day? Just as each individual displays some 
feature to distinguish him from all others, so with the countries 
of the world; each boasts a prominent characteristic, typical 
of its people and customs. It did not require many months of 
life here in our adopted land to discover what seemed to us 
the ‘“‘trademark”’ of Bolivia. 

It was not the majestic mountains, nor the coffee shops filled 
with gay people at four o’clock of an afternoon, nor the red- 
tiled sloping roofs with their ruffled edges, which set the homes 
here apart from dwellings in other parts of the world. The 
sometimes melodious, often flat-toned bells suspended in the 
belfries of countless churches seemed to best typify this Latin 
American republic, for one finds them everywhere he goes. 

In the large, semi-modern cities the heavy bells hang in 
dignity and state in towers high above the large, ornately 
decorated temples. Out in the isolated mountain fastnesses 
one will have been carried at the expense of human life over 
the treacherous trails to take its place atop a crude mud or 
stone chapel. Small bells, medium-sized ones, and those 
enormous bass-voiced ones. They speak the language of the 
people and many times, if you listen very quietly, you can 
almost hear the longings of their hearts in the solemn tolling. 

Out in Acacio, everything is very much “small town”’. 
When the mayor has news of vital import to advise the popu- 
lace, he instructs the bell-ringer to calla public meeting. As the 
bell tolls, men and women gather in the plaza to listen to the 
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declaration. Sometimes the members of the band are rounded 
up in like manner. The drummer will practice on his heavy 
drum until the four or five others arrive, and then they will 
proceed to the house where they are to assist in a “fiesta”’. 

They will follow the procession carrying an idol or saint 
picture to the church to be blessed, and then to the home 
where they will play for dancing which invariably continues 
until the wee small hours of the following morning. They 
render the same number over and over until one would think 
that even the merrymakers themselves would tire of the hour- 
after-hour repetition; demand a change of repertoire or dis- 
continue the band’s services until they have mastered at least 
one new song. 

After the first, poorly attended meetings in Acacio, we began 
to seriously wonder what could be done to remedy the situa- 
tion; perhaps if we had some way to announce them, atten- 
dance would pick up. To tell the folks that we would begin 
just as darkness fell was rather unsatisfactory, especially on 
evenings when the moon came up early. 

One night, just before the meeting, we heard the Roman 
Catholic church bell tolling furiously, but we did not realize 
that it was calling the people to our service until the room 
began to fill to over-flowing. The next Sunday morning the 
Sunday-school also had a record attendance! Jack felt it was 
a little out of place that this particular medium should be the 
means of drawing folks into the Evangelical meetings. Taking 
the zealous young men, who were responsible for this unique 
innovation, aside, he expressed his doubts to them. 

“Why, don Juan,” they replied, “if it hadn’t been for our 
efforts, the church might not even have a bell today. The 
townsfolk here toiled many weary days up and down the trails 
_ carrying the huge bell to Acacio to be put up there in the 
tower. If we want to ring it for any reason whatever, no one 
has anything to say about it!” 

In spite of our protestations that the whole procedure was 
most unethical the bell was rung none the less—until the priest 
arrived. Needless to state, he soon put a stop to their actions. 

The Gospel meeting-place in Acacio was destined to have a 
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bell of its own, though some might not call it by such a digni- 
fied name. It was only a large section of rail, which had sur- 
prisingly found its way (though for what purpose no one knew) 
out to Acacio. When it was hung over the balcony and struck 
repeatedly with a hammer, it provided a distinctly flat, but 
very effective reminder that services were about to begin. 

The people recovered quickly from the curious spectacle of 
the dignified “gringos’”’, one hand held over the closest ear, 
banging away furiously upon the rail, and began to arrive on 
time. 

We have awakened early many mornings to realize that the 
faint yet persistent note pressing against the border of con- 
sciousness was the church bell being rung every few minutes. 
Fully awake it is not easy to ignore a sound that is continually 
repeated. We begin to wonder who could have died—for whom 
is this death knell. 

There is nothing so lonesome, so weird nor disconsolate, as 
the voice of a bell tolling for the dead. It seems that as the 
mournful cadence penetrates through the adobe walls to 
impress itself upon the people that each tone would remind 
them afresh of the inevitable coming of death’s dark angel. 
Each note and its faint echo repeats deliberately and with 
finality that another soul has passed into eternity—perhaps 
without Christ. The bell seems to feel the seriousness of its 
message as it punctuates the slowly passing hours with its 
warning. 

At about five-thirty, as the sun is beginning to lower toward 
the western mountains, friends and relatives gather at the 
home where the body has lain in state since its passing during 
the night. There are the tapering candles at head and foot, a 
few flowers and leaf sprays, and the table upon which the body 
lies, covered with an elaborate hand-made lace spread. Over 
all hangs the sickly-sweet, pungent odour of cinnamon incense. 
The family will have been busy all day trying to get together 
enough wood for a rough coffin, perhaps having to cut up an 
old door or a bench or two, and newspaper with which to line 
it. 

The band begins to play and the crowd falls in behind the 
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casket as it is borne through the winding streets, the box left 
uncovered many times so that all may admire the flowers 
strewn across the body. As the procession passes beneath our 
balcony we look down upon the tiny face of a little baby, waxen 
amid the bright blossoms, its transparent hands holding a 
crucifix. 

When the funeral is for an older person, perhaps one highly 
respected or influential, there is terrible mourning. There will 
be the black veils, weeping and wailing and sometimes even 
the added dignity of masses or responses said over the body. 
At intervals during the long walk to the cemetery, the casket 
is set down upon a low table carried along for the purpose, 
while prayers are repeated. 

It has always seemed a most incongruous fact that the man 
who says these burial responses, in the absence of a priest, is the 
acknowledged champion drunkard of the town. Everyday is a 
day of “‘fiesta”’ for him, and consequently there never is a time 
when he is actually sober. His inebriation may interfere with 
his duties as public official, but somehow they never seem to 
hinder his repeating of masses for the dead. 

Following the prayers, “chicha”’ is passed to everyone and 
the procession continues. We have watched many such crude 
home-made caskets borne up the road to pass through the gate 
to the burial ground. It is just a tumbling-down but pic- 
turesque adobe archway, blending into a mud wall at one side, 
and silhouetted on the other against the late afternoon sky. 
One by one, men and women, boys and girls, find their way 
eventually through that archway, never to return; and to us 
it has become the symbol of the door through which these 
blinded “‘forgotten’’ people of this continent are passing each 
day to a lonesome, Christless eternity. 

The journey from this world to the next can never be trium- 
phant for them while they are dying in their sins. How 
glorious to know that through Christ Jesus it can become 
different! Instead of a portal into the forsaken world beyond, 
a world of separation from God, this broken-down archway 
could mean to them but the gate through which they would 
step into His wonderful presence. 
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One memorable afternoon Jack was visiting the large town 
of San Pedro, riding the mule and leading our small red horse 
along behind. “Colonel Rover’’, so-called since the discovery 
of a trim white moustache on his upper lip, was carrying a 
good-sized load of Bibles and Gospel portions to be sold when 
they passed on to the large Indian fair in Huafioma. 

Passing across the plaza, Jack was startled almost out of the 
saddle as a bell began to ring furiously just behind and above 
him. At the same time the rope, with which he was leading the 
horse, pulled taut. Looking back over one shoulder, Jack 
discovered Colonel Rover with his stately head caught in a 
noose hanging from a large bell tied up in one of the trees, the 
Roman Catholic church bell, temporarily suspended in the 
plaza during the reconstruction of the belfry, whose adobe 
bricks had fallen apart and tumbled to the ground. 

The horse, in trying to disentangle itself, succeeded only in 
imprisoning himself more firmly, and with each tossing of his 
head from side to side, his large eyes showing whiter every 
second, the bell emitted its frantic peals. By the time Jack 
had jumped down and removed the impeding rope, the street 
was filled with curious, incredulous people. Even the priest 
emerged from the church to view the unaccustomed exhibition 
of the missionary’s horse tolling the Roman Catholic church’s 
bell. Colonel Rover, the unwitting cause of all the excitement, 
did not appear in the least abashed; but, now that he was 
freed from the rope, seemed very pleased to advertise to San 
Pedro that he was carrying the Gospel to them that sit in 
darkness! 

The bells of Bolivia—what tales their busy clappers can 
tell! Tales which to us are tinged many times with pathos; 
that speak to us of the lives of the people, dead in trespasses 
and sin. Yet, how vastly different were the sounds of the 
great bells atop the Franciscan church in Cochabamba one 
evening late in the year 1943. Their peeling tones reverberating 
over the roofs of the city dispelled the peaceful semitropic night 
and more than one head was lifted, arrested by the sound. 

To devout Roman Catholics it announced to their waiting 
ears the death to the church of a former priest, a loss greatly 
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mourned. Around the corner from the imposing temple, in 
the crowded Evangelical meeting hall, don Luis Forero entered 
the waters of baptism, denouncing his former affiliations to 
follow Christ; and as the bells rang in proclamation of his 
“death” happy voices sang praise to God for this one who had 
found a new life in Him. 

This young ex-priest had resided for several years within the 
cloistered walls of the renowned Franciscan monastery in 
Tarata. He had been annoyed for some time by assiduous 
doubts as he observed the multitudinous discrepancies in the 
practices and teachings of the monks. Being an extremely 
well-educated young man, it seemed impossible to reconcile 
these things with what he felt was right; and though he 
_ participated in the various vices, he did so with some mis- 
giving. 

One fateful day, when visiting in Cochabamba, the Lord 
directed his feet past our Mission Headquarters, where his 
eyes fell upon a plaque in one of the windows. The words, as 
bright well-aimed arrows, struck him in the heart and throwing 
caution to the winds, he suddenly rang the doorbell. 

One becomes innured to surprises on the mission field, but to 
find a priest standing at the door and requesting an interview 
with our Director was unlike the accepted run of unusual 
episodes. That was the first of several surreptitious visits 
when the troubled Franciscan told of his doubts and fears, 
and culminated in his eager heart opening to let the Lord come 
in to bless and save. 

He continued on at the monastery, endeavouring to find a 
way of escape. He did not dare announce to his friends that 
all was changed for him, at least not just yet. One day we 
opened the patio door to find him standing there. His arms 
were folded across his brown robe, the coiled rope belted about 
the waist, rosary hanging at his side; he had come to visit. 

We sat astounded as he recounted his amazing experience. 
We could not immediately imagine just how we could prove of 
help to this new brother, as it would have been fatal to have 
manifested a sudden friendship publicly. However, as don Lufs 
had mentioned his desire to someday study English, Jack 
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decided to play the role of language teacher. The other monks 
knew of this longing to become a linguist ; so when he intro- 
duced the “‘pastor”’ as his English instructor, no one displayed 
the slightest surprise. 

Each morning about ten o’clock he would be at the meeting- 
place waiting for the priest to join him. For a classroom, they 
borrowed a lonely Roman Catholic “capilla””1—chapel—atop 
a little hill behind Tarata. Jack would see the Franciscan 
approaching slowly up the incline, arms folded meditatively, 
head bowed as though in meditation. Many were the blessed 
hours spent, first a few moments of language to make it legal, 
and then precious study of God’s Holy Word. Needless to say, 
we lived through these days as in an atmosphere of intrigue 
and mystery! 

Finally came the morning when don Luis could no longer 
remain within the monastery, for it had become a veritable 
prison to him, and he invented a plan of escape. To avoid 
detection, he would leave the dinner table amid the usual 
jesting and take his suitcase out to a prearranged spot, where 
a ‘‘mozo’”’ would be waiting. The man would deliver the case 
to us who would ship it on to the city to him later. Don Luis 
himself would board the afternoon train, apparently only mak- 
ing merely one of his short customary jaunts to the city, carry- 
ing just his typewriter. 

No one suspected his intention and all went according to 
schedule, and we breathed much easier when word came that 
he had arrived safely at the home of our Director. As the 
Franciscans cut a circle out of their hair, so that the fringe 
remaining will represent to all the crown of thorns of our Lord, 
don Luis necessarily needed to stay hidden from public gaze 
until this spot had grown in again, but this retirement pro- 
vided a wonderful opportunity for further Bible study with 
our Director. As the days and weeks passed, he became more 
convinced than ever that he had taken the right step, in God’s 
will. 

Amid perils and dangers and exciting narrow escapes, the 
Lord accompanied this young Christian, who bravely left the 

1 Roman Catholic shrine. 
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monastery for His cause. As the bells of Cochabamba pealed 
forth their message on the night of don Lufs’ baptism, they 
carried a victorious note which those belonging to Christ 
understood implicitly. Perhaps some even imagined they 
heard a faint, melodious echo—the ringing bells of heaven, 
adding their celestial assent. 


CHAPTER XIII 


MEDICINE MAN 


not one of us who, as a child, did not repeat the words of 

the magic jingle. The far-off future beckoned with 
tantalizing promises as we lightheartedly considered the role 
we would play, when we would at long last be grown and able 
to take our place among “the butchers, the bakers and the 
candlestick makers’’. Our choice of vocation changed with 
our passing moods, yet we surprisingly always came back to 
one toward which we unconsciously leaned. 

Then came the soul-stirring, clarion call to the field of 
missions, and the world of just “making a living” was left 
behind, as one followed his destiny to the ends of the world; 
the news of salvation, the priceless message, carried to those 
who perhaps had never as yet heard. 

One is sometimes surprised to discover that the “bent” he 
has had all his life—that all-consuming interest along a certain 
line of endeavour—is just what is most needed to help him 
perform the task that falls to his lot on the mission field. Also, 
in many cases with this as a starter, one will find himself under- 
going a gradual metamorphosis into the veritable Jack-of-all- 
Trades. 

Perhaps that explains why so many of our missionaries were 
able to furnish such a quantity of valuable advice, when it 
came time for us to plan to move from the large town of 
Tarata, and we began asking among the other workers for 
suggestions regarding the medical aspect of the work. We 
knew that, although there had been no occasion to branch out 
into this phase before, living in a detached community would 
incidentally present that necessity. 

gI 


Dover lawyer, merchant, chief... .’’ There is probably 
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Allotted by the government to fairly large towns are 
“sanitarios”’,! who have charge of all medical needs. But out 
in the mountain regions, long mule-miles from comparative 
civilization, the people with very little if any outside help have 
learned to treat themselves with homespun remedies. These 
prescriptions are passed down through the years from one 
generation to the next. 

Cooling green leaves, certain herbs, grasses which will be 
procured only after a long tramp through the ravines; these 
are the homely native medicines. 

The people, so cut off from the rest of the world, have also 
gained a knowledge of the qualities embodied in the various 
foods they eat. When they describe certain ones as being hard 
on the liver, others beneficial, some foods helpful during illness, 
while others are definitely taboo, one feels the urge to laugh 
at these obvious old wives’ tales. Comical though they may 
sound to us, however, these folk have evidently stumbled upon 
the truth in many cases, and their humble reasoning reveals the 
wisdom of years of experience. Following their own advice 
they somehow manage to keep comparatively healthy and 
strong on a very meagre diet. 

Unfortunately, however self-sustaining a people are, inevi- 
tably there come unforeseen and uninvited accidents; we 
longed to be able to help our new Acacio friends, and thereby 
win their confidence for the Gospel’s sake. And as we listened 
and took notes of the practical suggestions our Director and 
others so kindly gave, we began to realize that although we 
knew little about the things they were describing, it touched a 
very responsive chord in our thoughts. We could hardly wait 
until we would be out among the people, putting into practice 
the many new ideas we were learning. 

They told us that the natives often apply a little of their 
own first aid before coming to the missionary for help. We 
dubiously wondered just how we would react to a cut head 
that had had manure or burned rags (originally indescribably 
filthy) stuffed into the wound! 

The first week in our new home found us spending mornings 

? Those who practise medicine without being fully qualified. 
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and occasionally afternoons in the “botica’’. It seemed all of 
Acacio and the Indians from the surrounding region were 
intent on beating a path to our door. They would come, 
smiling and saying eagerly, ‘“‘We are so very glad the mis- 
sionaries have come . . . did you bring medicine?’’ As each 
delivered the same remark in greeting, we remembered several 
Indians we had met on the trail in to the town. Sure enough, 
they each had asked the same hopeful question: ‘You do 
have medicine, don’t you?” 

Even in serious cases, the country people do not feel the 
necessity of leaving their homes to find medical assistance ; 
no amount of coaxing, warning admonitions or even threats 
will budge them one inch. It seemed that the inhabitants of 
the countryside had marked time calmly for years; all the 
yawning tooth cavities, the boils, aching lungs and running 
eyes held in abeyance, simply waiting for someone to come 
their way. 

“Missionary”’ apparently was synonymous with “medicine 
man’’, and most appeared delighted to abandon their herbs 
and other home-made prescriptions for the moment. Some 
though looked rather undecided when we suggested the apply- 
ing of medication to a swollen limb, rather than a fried egg! 
We noticed with a chuckle that some of the older women had 
not become convinced of the superiority of pills over nature, 
for as they obediently swallowed an aspirin, they would simul- 
taneously be binding an old rag tightly around the aching head 
and firmly poking moist green leaves beneath the band. 

Though our methods differed radically from those of the 
“sanitarios” or even the “‘brujos”’ (the awe-inspiring name 
by which the witchdoctors are known here) we were swamped 
with patients. It is doubtful whether they enjoyed everything 
as much as we did, but we both loved it! We met our trusting 
would-be patients at the door, with a welcoming smile which 
but partially concealed our uneasiness, medical book in hand. 
Surely the Lord has helped and blessed hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of His servants, who have learned this side of the business 
the hard way; He has promised that if we lack wisdom and 
ask Him for it, He will more than supply. 
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Our first patient was Gabriela, the poorest beggar in Acacio. 
She was not right in her mind, and even her own mother had 
deserted Gabriela; for she was unlovely in every sense of the 
word. Emaciated to the last degree; clothes but rags held 
together by tatters; no shoes; once-tall, dirty-white hat, now 
devoid of all stiffening, flopping down around her ears. 

She timidly tapped at the door and when it was opened we 
thought for a fanciful instant that she was a witch come to 
life. As she extended one arm, as thin as a broomstick, we 
mentally recoiled from the gruesome, gaping hole thus 
exposed. Children had curiously gathered around, laughing 
and making fun of her, and one volunteered the information 
that Gabriela had been bitten by a dog some weeks before, 
and this was the result. 

It is apparent that the description of Gabriela and her 
dog bite would not make a very acceptable after-dinner 
anecdote. There were crawling things, there was advanced 
infection, and Gabriela herself in a starved state. But the 
Lord was there, and we asked Him to help the poor outcast 
woman-with-half-a-mind to see His love shining behind our 
clumsy efforts, at least. Surprisingly, it seemed to everyone, 
her arm healed, just in time for her to die a pauper’s death 
and be carried, unpitied to the last, in an old tattered blanket 
for a coffin, out the dusty road to her last resting-place. 

One evening Jack was called to see a woman who was in a 
reputedly serious condition. As he stepped into the room 
amid the usual clutter of children, relatives, chickens and 
earthenware crocks, he found his patient in a sitting position, 
propped up against the mud bed, unconscious. Blood oozed 
from a great gash on the side of her head, staining the dirty 
rag bound about it. After doing what he could and failing 
utterly to convince the old mother that the injured woman 
should be placed in a reclining position, Jack stood for a 
moment commiserating with don Porfirio, the husband, who 
seemed very broken up over this dreadful thing which had 
happened to his wife. 


“How did she ever get such a terrific blow on her head?” 
was the obvious question asked. 
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“Tl be glad to tell you,” don Porfirio wrathfully replied. 
“She was working out by that adobe wall there, and a friend 
wanted her to go to the ‘chicherfa’ to drink, but she wouldn’t 
go. So the other ‘chola’ grabbed up the shovel and began 
to hit my poor wife on the head!”’ 

“That woman ought to be put in jail!” I told Jack when he 
arrived home that evening. 

The next morning Jack called to see how the woman was 
getting along, and was met by two surprises. First : the woman 
had “‘come to” and was feeling almost like her usual self, 
considering the condition of her head; and second: the true 
facts of the case. The villain in the story was none other than 
don Porfirio himself, the erstwhile righteously indignant 
husband, who had in a fit of chicha-charged temper, put his 
woman in her place! Many times don Porfirio has been con- 
fronted with his need of liberation from his sins; but like so 
many others, he prefers its pleasures for a season. 

A delegation of townspeople called upon us to ask if we 
would cure an Indian, who had been stabbed in the abdomen, 
Nothing daunted, we agreed, and they brought him over for 
our inspection. The knife had gone deep, and now protruding 
from the wound was a discoloured mass of—something. 
Information we had received to guide us in such a case was 
short and definitely to the point. “If it is fat, cut it off; if 
it is intestine, poke it back in!” 

With that weak-in-the-knees sensation, with which we were 
by now well acquainted, we prepared the “botica” for our 
first ‘‘operation”. The mud floor was sprinkled and swept, 
the table with its many bottles of medicines dusted, and an 
old door laid across four boxes to provide the operating table. 
The two quiet little Indian women, who had accompanied 
the man, spread home-made woollen blankets on the door to 
make it more comfortable, and we were ready. 

The wound and the offending mass of—something—was 
cleansed; and Jack, scalpel in hand, scrutinized it closely. 
He finally glanced over at me and whispered desperately, 
“‘T was sure it was fat, but the more I look it over I’m beginning 


to wonder if it isn’t intestine,” 
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“You have to make up your mind, doctor,” I urged help- 
fully. “I’m afraid this man’s tummy is getting cold!’’ Surely 
nothing I had ever seen during the time I had worked in a 
doctor’s office at home had prepared me for such a dilemma 
as this. , 

“I’m positive now that it is nothing but fat,’”’ Jack finally 
declared emphatically, after poking and probing for several 
agonizing minutes. “It’s already turning gangrenous too, 
see?” 

As quick as a wink the part had been severed, and with it 
two small arteries. Immediately tiny geysers of blood began 
to spray the walls; and while we hastily dodged and tried to 
clamp the ends of the arteries, the Indian appeared stolidly 
unaware of anything extraordinary going on. It could have 
just as well been any other person lying there on the improvised 
operating table. 

Finally after what seemed hours arteries were tied off and 
a clean bandage over the knife-wound, and we tucked a 
blanket over our patient. “You lie quietly here for an hour, 
and I’ll be back to look you over,” Jack told him, and went 
out on business, instructing me to see that the man obeyed 
orders. 

I tried my ineffectual best to detain him a half-hour later, 
when he climbed down and with the two women calmly 
walked out the door. We learned later that two days following 
the treatment, this hardy native of the mountains tramped 
twelve miles over the rocky trails back to his country home. 
And as though that were not enough, a week later he travelled 
forty miles through the mountains to the valley town of 
Cliza, got drunk on “‘chicha”’ and coming home fell flat on 
his abdomen, but lived to tell the tale! 

During the numerous ‘“‘fiestas’”, accompanied as they 
invariably are with excessive drinking, fights always occur 
as a climax. When the dust has cleared away, the call goes 
out for the “‘gringo”’ to come to patch up the parties involved. 
Someone has tangled with a wicked knife; another party was 
hit several times with large stones an enemy conveniently found 
handy in the street, and which proved to be effective weapons. 
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We presently would be closing the gashes with sutures, while 
sundry officials of the town would be getting in our way trying 
to measure the length, width and depth of the wound for the 
official records. No one evidently minds the recurrent knife 
fights, as everybody, with the probable exception of the victim, 
appears to derive a certain grisly pleasure from the resultant 
activity surrounding lawsuits and claims and all the sub- 
sequent excitement. We would meet the two involved parties 
a week or so later in the street, all unfriendliness and dispute 
apparently forgotten—the best of friends. They would explain 
it away as merely an unpleasant interlude blamed on the 
“chicha’’, and at the moment willingly admit the folly of their 
ways—but also reluctant to abandon them even for Christ. 

The “brujo” had been working on one such case, a young 
man who had participated in a brawl, fallen and injured his 
knee so that it had swollen stiff to twice its size. The medicine 
man was not succeeding in relieving him of his suffering, 
so he surprisingly called for Jack. Upon arrival at the house 
he was confronted by closed doors to the sick man’s room and 
no sign of the patient. The wife came out of the patio, saying 
that her husband was inside the house, imprisoned in complete 
darkness and under a potent spell. ‘We cannot open the door 
because the ‘brujo’ wouldn’t like it,” she told Jack. “But 
we would be most delighted for you to work with him,” 
she invited in all seriousness. 

It was the first time we had been approached in any such 
manner, and it seemed very comical, yet sadly indicative of 
the dire need of their souls. The missionary and the witch- 
doctor collaborating! These ignorant, blinded people would 
see no incongruity, no wrong, in mixing the two. Needless to 
say, Jack had to decline this dubious honour and the young 
man himself precipitately broke the dark spell by throwing 
the doors open; he dismissed the “brujo”’ and begged Jack 
to at least try Antiflogistine on his knee. 

We have found, as have countless others, that medical 
work in missionary life very definitely fills a special need and 
is a humble way of manifesting the love of Christ to those whom 
we hope to win. It has proved to be the means of breaking 
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down barriers of prejudice, fear and suspicion and sometimes 
opens avenues through which the Gospel finds a ready entrance. 

If the people were only as eager to let Christ in as they are 
to swallow any and all types of little pink, white or red pills ; 
or as willing to allow Him to give balm for their souls as they 
are to be pricked with an injection needle ; one would be more 
than repaid for the night visits and the busy hours spent as a 
“medicine man’’. He has wonderful healing in His wings; 
oh, that they might acknowledge their need of that heavenly 
remedy and appropriating it for themselves, be made whole! 


CHAPTER XIV 


WHERE THE COBBLESTONES END 5 

“AMA sua, ama fella, ama llulla.’’ A picturesque-sounding 

A phrase this is indeed, and expressive of the moral code 

under which lived the ancient Incas, from whom are 

descended the Indians residing in the Andean fastnesses, 
principally in Peru and Bolivia. 

Rather than repeat the usual amenity, ‘‘ Buenos dias” one 
of these noble Indians, meeting another, would employ as 
salutation, ““‘ama sua”, while in response would come the 
counter greeting, “‘ama kella’’, “ama Ilulla”’ or any combina- 
tion of the three-part motto. Translated into English this 
maxim would read, “do not steal, do not be lazy, do not lie”’, 
a standard of ethics that would be acceptable in any civiliza- 
tion as a satisfactory yardstick of daily behaviour! 

The contemplation of the fascinating history we find 
recorded of that ancient, remarkable race of sun-worshipping 
Incas leaves one with the impression that here was a humble, 
peace-loving people, a law-abiding race; and added to these 
virtues, they were highly moral. As we embarked upon the 
task of reaching our neighbouring Indians with the Gospel, 
we frankly wondered just what sort we would find these 
indigenous descendants to be. 

We had encountered many of them during the “fiestas”’ 
which they frequented in the town. They would arrive in 
large numbers, the women leading the procession, waving 
white banners to the tune of the native reed pipes played 
by the men. Usually the group would be bearing one of their 
mammoth crosses the many miles from their village to the 
church to be blessed. To make the cross a little fancier for 
the occasion, they often draped about it one of the men’s 
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“ponchos” and tucked up on the top of the cross, a colourful 
fighting helmet. The Indians would be resplendent with many 
belts and scarfs wrapped around their waists and bright 
feathers bobbing on their heavy leather ‘‘monteras’’, over- 
sized hats, which afford some little protection during their 
drunken brawls. 

We would stand with the crowds in the plaza watching them 
fight one another, fists swinging clumsily from loosely hanging 
arms, the blood staining their “‘fiesta”’ attire; the “cholos”’ 
would urge them on as one village battled with another. 
Though it looks most brutal to the unaccustomed eye, the 
street fighting is the highlight of the celebration for these 
country people. At the close of one very quiet observance of 
an important feast day, one Indian youth was heard to remark 
in disgust, “This was a terrible ‘fiesta’ as far as I’m con- 
cerned—no fighting!” 

Though the Indian has been dominated through the years 
by his arrogant Spanish conquerors, subdued and down- 
trodden ; though he is the untitled, unacknowledged aristocrat 
of South America, stoically enduring the deprivation of his 
land and the ignominy of obscurity, he has not surrendered 
one iota of his intrinsic code of ethics. However, it is no small 
wonder that communism finds the Indian fertile ground for 
the sowing of the seed of that Godless belief. No wonder so 
many are turning to this false hope as a way out of their 
poverty and low estate. We must hurry to them with the 
good news of salvation, now, before we lose the golden oppor- 
tunity forever! 

As they sit huddled in their low doorways, the weeks and 
months passing in their uneventful fashion, the chance to 
accept Christ is passing also. They will not often come to us, 
and if they are ever to hear, someone must go to them. With 
the help of various men of the town, Jack had prepared a large 
map of the Acacio district, showing roads and rivers and the 
one hundred and sixty villages within twelve miles’ radius. 
These “ranchos’’ became our own personal Macedonia— 
regions beyond, which presented their super-challenge to us. 

Came the afternoon that Jack started down the road leading 
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out of town, on a “spying out the land” trip, with Kari 
Kari his jumping-off place. This was a village of about thirty 
huts, situated several hours’ travelling from home. An 
ominous, threatening bank of clouds frowned darkly down upon 
the rugged trail as it wound and twisted through ravine and 
over mountainside. 

This was the very first trip out to the villages, and we had 
talked and planned and prayed over it, and now the weather 
wasn’t proving very good for the morale—it didn’t seem to be 
co-operating at all! 

“Well, Milly,” Jack said to the mule, “what do you think 
of such grim weather for our first ‘rancho’ visit? The Lord 
is able to clear the clouds away for I feel sure it is His will 
to make this trip now!”’ 

Presently the low-hanging grey masses scattered to the 
four winds and disappeared, leaving the sky to the sun, 
which seemed to be heartily in favour of the change. After 
two hours’ riding, Jack came upon the first houses belonging 
to the small village of Kari Kari, where the “chola”’ wife of the 
“patrén’”’! came out of the adobe house and invited him in. 
When he explained to his hosts that he had come to preach 
to their Indians, they seemed delighted though they, of course, 
would not put any stock in the message. 

As is the custom among the gracious South American 
peoples, they invited their visitor to the evening meal, seating 
him at a rough plank table and immediately setting before 
him a large plateful of cooked squash and a loaf of bread. He 
had barely finished this, thinking that it was the sum total of 
the meal, and therefore “‘licking”’ the platter clean, when the 
lady of the house politely inquired if he would like his supper 
now! 

This course turned out to be a huge serving of boiled potatoes, 
two fried eggs and a generous helping of “‘ch’ufiu”’, the Indian 
version of dehydrated potatoes. We had long since got over 
the new missionary’s first natural aversion to these small, 
pebble-like ‘‘ch’ufius’”” which in their original state were 
once potatoes, but had undergone a freezing process during 

1 Owner of a property often with Indians in it. 
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the coldest of the Bolivian winter. Each day, for a week, 
after being soaked with water and allowed to remain out- 
doors on the cold ground overnight, the versatile potatoes 
are stamped by many pairs of native feet, as each day these 
potatoes become smaller and harder than the day before. 
Eventually they find themselves to be good imitations of 
oddly-shaped rocks. These funny-looking “‘ch’ufius”’ are 
soaked, then cooked, and the result is very welcome when there 
is no other food available. 

To round off this first village meal (or perhaps to round Jack 
off) the generous hostess set before him a jumbo-sized cup 
of tea—the equivalent of three of our cups—and more bread, 
insisting that he eat until satisfied! This was regrettably a 
very auspicious début into village visiting, for the majority 
of places do not boast a “‘patrén” to give them prestige ; 
consequently, though not unwillingly, the visiting missionary 
must seek shelter in the homes of the Indians and likewise 
must eat their humble fare. 

Tonight don Juan was fed so well that his thoughts dwelled 
upon how unhappy his mule was going to be tomorrow to have 
to carry his added weight. His bed, though merely a mud 
bench, was spread with a glistening white sheet; and best 
of all, it was not harbouring fleas, which seem to be the usual 
characteristic of ‘“‘ranchos’’. 

The following morning the meeting was announced by 
house-to-house visitation, and surprisingly everyone came and 
listened attentively to the short message. They repeated John 
3 : 16 in Quechua and sang “Jacu rina Jesus-man”’ until 
each person, from the old grannies on down to the little 
children had learned each word. Jack found that the Lord 
makes good His promise to come to our aid, as He gave him 
the words, halting though they may have been, as he tried 
to explain the simple Story. 

These lowly Indians are just starving for the Gospel, their 
souls shrivelling from lack of nourishment. How eagerly 
they drank in the words of life, eyes aglow, as they tried to 
realize that this was at least one thing in life that is free. 
When questioned as to their desire for a return visit, they 
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replied in the affirmative, saying further that the Gospel was 
what they as a village wanted and that they wished to hear 
more. 

The “patrén’s”’ wife plied Jack with a hearty lunch of “hot” 
guinea pig, and Jack was again saddling the mule. This was 
much to Milly’s delight, for she wishfully thought that she 
was to head home. She soon discovered that the road led 
even further away from Acacio, as they wound up and up to 
the gap from which one can look back on Kari Kari and on 
the other side down to the tiny village of Kalani, the next 
stop. 

Upon arrival in the “rancho” Jack looked in vain for the 
Indians. Not one was to be found, but high up on the mountain- 
side he spied several people planting in a small field. The 
Indians pass their days in unrelieved monotony as they struggle 
to produce a few potatoes and the necessary corn and wheat, 
wielding a crude pick and forever fighting an almost losing 
battle against the rough ground that is literally peppered with 
rocks of all sizes ; enduring the excessively rainy seasons, the 
dry rainy seasons and damaging hailstorms. The small 
figures perched on the slope seemed weary of their toil as they 
slowly worked in the hot afternoon sunshine. 

One young man was dressed in somewhat better fashion 
than his companions and seemed to be the spokesman for the 
group when Jack climbed up to them. 

“Buenas tardes,’’ he cockily addressed Jack in Spanish. 
“What do you want here?” 

Because of his arrogant attitude, the other Indians regarded 
Jack critically, rather like a “gringo” monkey from the zoo. 
No one showed signs of thawing into even remote friendliness ; 
and Jack, after telling them why he had come to their village, 
walked back down the mountainside. It is so easy to feel low 
in one’s spirit when those whom we would reach for Christ 
will not go even half way. But how faithful is the One Who 
sends forth His labourers. God soon caused this same young 
fellow to pass by the house where Milly had been tied; he 
reluctantly began to talk to Jack, who finally asked him to 
do the favour of helping him find a little animal fodder for 
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the hungry mule. Surprisingly this seemed to please him, 
and his haughty mien changed to one of willingness to do what 
he could to help. Sure enough, a short while later there came 
several decidedly friendlier Indians, each carrying an armful 
of dry cornstalks for the animal. The Lord never fails His 
own in even the seemingly “‘small”’ things. 

When he awoke the following morning, after a restless night 
caused by the peregrinations of what seemed like a tribe of 
investigative fleas, Jack found the erstwhile proud young man 
there to greet him and to deliver the heart-warming inform- 
ation that he had announced the morning meeting to all. 

The humble mud room was crowded to several times its 
normal capacity, and the attention was excellent—no rowdies 
trying to break up the meeting here—and Jack’s Man Friday, 
now entirely void of all his surface lacquer, listening as spell- 
bound as any. 

“In the light of what God has provided in Jesus Christ, 
should we continue in our sins and vices?’’ was the question 
asked at meeting’s end. 

“Manamin!”’ several Indians unhesitatingly answered. 
“Never! We ought to receive the Lord as Saviour.’” Oh, what 
a joy can compare to the great privilege of bringing the message 
of salvation for the first time to souls sitting in darkness. 

The longing hunger of empty years was in their voices, as 
they spoke the sad words, an indictment against those more 
fortunate then they who have the light already, ““We have 
never heard.’’ May it please God to cause the entrance of 
His Word to give light to these souls dwelling in the shadows. 

Out of their meagre larders the people brought a few 
potatoes, hard-won from the stubborn mountain fields; and 
when these tokens of friendship were boiled and covered with 
the native hot sauce, they provided a very welcome mid- 
morning meal. 

With Milly saddled once more, our travelling evangelist 
set off down the beckoning trail, which eventually led to the 
large village of Jarc’amani, as typical a one as we have ever 
seen, with its small round houses made of stone with thatched 
roofs, clustered along the edge of the hill. 
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As Jack went from one hut to the next, inviting the people 
to come to the meeting the next day, it became sadly apparent 
that there existed here in this settlement a completely different 
attitude from the others thus far visited. A spirit of even the 
lowest grade of co-operation was utterly lacking; and where 
there was abundance of animal food no one cared to give even 
a little for the tired mule. 

As the early, chill darkness filtered over the village perched 
upon its lonely mountain, rain began to pelter down upon the 
roofs of the tiny dwellings. As he lay upon the hard earthen 
floor feeling a rat scurry across his blanket and the raindrops 
finding a convenient opening through which to splash down 
upon his head, Jack prayed that, with the singing and the 
message of Good News, there might be a breaking down of the 
suspicion in the hearts of these needy Indians. 

Truly the itinerate missionary must keep the warm light 
of faith ever shining. . . . If it were not that there 7s a hope 
steadfast and sure awaiting these neglected souls, if only they 
might learn what it is, the rigours of the way would surely 
threaten to overwhelm the Lord’s ambassadors. His is the 
power that can turn their night into day, their mournful, 
minor tunes into the major key; His is the formula and ours 
to fulfil His commission. 

With the aid of the map of the region, it was possible to 
systematically plan the village trips so as to save time in 
reaching them; our idea being to begin with those closest 
to Acacio, the hub of the wheel, and work out to those more 
distant. When all had had the privilege of hearing once, we 
would begin at the beginning of the list again. How excited 
we were as we pored over the map and thought of the waiting 
Indians in “‘ranchos’’ with such intriguing names as Llallahuani, 
Quirusillani and Turnok’asa. 

Our thoughts winged ahead into the near future when all 
of the eight-score villages would have been reached. “Dis- 
couraged” would be a mild term to describe the letdown which 
came with a thump upon the realization that in the light of 
Christ’s soon coming, it could not be done that quickly, if 
at all. No, if a missionary were to devote every possible 
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minute of the dry season itinerating from one village to the 
next, spending a day in each and visiting several during each 
of the dry weeks, it would take not one; nor yet two, but three 
years! 

So few of us believed the Gospel message upon the first 
occasion that we heard it. These Indians, tucked away as they 
are, far back into canyons and up and down upon the almost 
inaccessible ranges, have many of them never once felt the 
thrill of hearing that Christ has opened the way to heaven 
for them. 

Two things we came to realize during the months we 
attempted to get the message out into the villages: first, it 
is God Who has to open up a district before one can have the 
joy of seeing fruit for his labours; second, a trained, God- 
commissioned national could surely do a quicker, more 
efficient job among his own in the villages than the ill-fitting 
“sringo’’. 

Many are the enlightening and oft-times amusing incidents 
that await the visiting missionary as he treks for God. Nights 
spent sleeping (or making a pretence at it) upon the uneven 
and unyielding ground, because the floor space is many 
inches too short, so limited one would think the round house 
had been fabricated for a family of pygmies. One could 
ruminate upon this fact as his too-large feet stuck out the 
door. Then there are the air-conditioned huts, where the 
roofs for lack of time or ambition have not known a new 
thatch for years and one’s bed is made a puddle through a long 
rainy night. 

Jack usually makes his arrival at the designated ‘‘rancho”’ 
along about midafternoon; and when the Indians begin 
straggling in from their fields, the night shades are already 
lengthening. The heat of the day is forgotten as men, women 
and little folk, crowd themselves into the non-commodious 
interior of the huts, while the women stir up the coals and 
begin the long process of making supper. Everyone is famish- 
ing, for it has been a long time since they ate their one other 
meal at nine that morning. 

The gloom deepens as the soup boils; and when finally the 
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bowls are passed around, the only light comes from the faint 
last embers dying beneath the blackened clay pot. It is one 
thing to partake of an Indian dish when it is daylight, when one 
can see to push a straw this way, a hair that, and a floating 
lump of (who knows?) over to the far side of the bowl. It is 
quite another when the same concoction is hospitably served 
in the deep darkness that can only gather in a native hut, 
and you have previous knowledge of what the dish invariably 
harbours. You just eat it by faith, not by sight. 

Jack had arrived early and was resting in a hut as a scrawny, 
middle-sized pig ambled through the door opening. Sniffing 
about, he suddenly and unexpectedly encountered a large 
fresh piece of mutton or perhaps goat-meat. Instinctively 
and probably unable to believe his nose he caught it up in 
his mouth. The woman of the house unhappily appeared on the 
scene and beholding the miscreant, gave chase, while the pig 
wallowed from one side to the other of the patio, dragging 
his prize through dirt and mud. With a successful lunge the 
woman rescued the meat, returned calmly to the soup bub- 
bling in the pot and lopped off a sizeable chunk of the still- 
dirty meat into it. 

Jack pretended not to notice this housewifely act and 
innocently inquired, ““Was the sheep killed this morning, 
Mamai?’”’? 

“Oh no,” was the very unconsoling though cheerful reply, 
“the animal just died!” 

One must eat with apparent relish and with humble gratitude 
the simple native fare, for it is one of the most effective friend- 
ship-making overtures ever invented. If it means half-raw 
aged eggs, there is but one course open—a tiny cracked hole 
in one end, a quick prayer for strength and a hasty gulp— 
it’s all over in one swallow! 

Peeled wheat, cooked in a quantity of water and allowed 
to cool, with the liquid congealing around the tender kernels, 
is one of the Indian’s frequent recipes. They at least do not 
appear to find the gelatinous mixture unappealing nor dis- 
tasteful. 

1 Quechua word for ‘“‘ my mother’’, 
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When even one Indian’s coca-stained teeth can show in a 
smile, and you know that by His grace they will no longer 
continue to be darkened by this vice; when he turns from 
worshipping Saint Miguel, his saint, and turns to follow the 
living God; one finds that to take up the trail where the 
cobblestones end pays satisfactory dividends. 

I had often wondered, and where does the missionary wife 
come in, in such a programme? Does she share at all, and in 
what way? I learned that usually, while the children are 
small, the mother of a missionary family must of necessity 
remain at home, making it possible in a small way for the 
husband to go out to evangelize far afield. Naturally, it is 
not pleasant to be separated for days at a time. 

When Jack began to visit the villages I felt lonesome and 
somewhat useless, in that I must remain in Acacio to attend 
to the perhaps not so glamorous town end of the work, while 
he was privileged to witness to the Indians. Just then the 
Lord sent my way one of those older experienced workers, 
whom He seems to have endowed with one special mission, 
as far as we newer ones are concerned—that of helping and 
encouraging. 

The counsel of this lovely servant of the Lord inspired me 
so much. They were the same words she herself had been told 
many years before, when she too had four youngsters and kept 
the home fires burning for her husband, labouring out in the 
by-ways. 

Many years’ wealth of experience showed in the happy glow 
of her eyes as she said to me, ‘“‘When we have put our gift of 
even the humblest, smallest service on the altar, don’t grieve 
over it! He wants us to rejoice that He has a place for each of 
us and has accepted even this; and be glad for even the small 
part He so graciously allows us to play in His work.’’ How 


true and how comforting were these words of wisdom; it is 
all for Him. 


CHAPTER XV 


DOWN TO EARTH 


side vacation crept upon us. True, for the first couple 

of years of our sojourn in Bolivia, that imagination- 
inspiring word “‘furlough”’ had frequently inserted itself into 
our thought and conversation. Any missionary will tell you 
that this magic word possesses the peculiar faculty of conjuring 
in the mind of the new worker wonderful pictures of home, 
familiar places and cosy visits in a far-distant day with loved 
ones and friends. Then, all of a sudden almost, one’s furlough 
pops up over the horizon into full view and has become a 
reality. 

One could almost say that the realization of the long-antici- 
pated time brings actual regret ; the work has assumed such 
an all-absorbing ever important place in our lives. Even one 
short year away seems suddenly to be much too long a time. 

The date of our furlough was precipitated several months 
early by one of the family’s newest members. Stephen had 
developed a serious hernia as just a tiny baby; now at ten 
months it was evident that an operation was necessary and 
that he should be near medical help. We were authorized to 
leave our station and to be prepared to fly to the States in the 
shortest amount of time; forthwith our peaceful adobe home 
became a madhouse. For safety’s sake, we were leaving our 
goods packed in boxes, with lists made of these and the various 
pieces of furniture. This list was affirmed by the “‘corregidor’’? 
or authority for law and order in the “pueblo”’, with the hope 
that this would help to protect everything from the foraging 
of curious fingers during our absence. 

1 Magistrate in small towns. 


A too quickly it seemed to us, the time of our first States- 
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As we were then in the midst of a severe rainy season and the 
trails presented more than their usual hazards, we prayed for 
good travelling weather ; when the day arrived, there was not 
a cloud in the sky. What a flurry of last-minute odds and 
ends! Were we forgetting anything ; had we left out our Boli- 
vian snapshots and curios; was the picnic lunch of rice and 
potatoes ready to be tied on the ““mozo’s”’ back? It is a fact 
that a missionary’s life is a series of packings and unpackings, 
arrivals and departures. Perhaps a few become so accustomed 
to it that they are impervious to all the attendant excitement, 
but we are not among their number. 

We have seen our friends in Acacio come and go as they carry 
on their work, and we have never failed to be fascinated by 
one of their customs. As the animals wait outside the house 
and when those who are to travel begin to gather around the 
animals for the final ‘‘abrazos’—back-patting and hand 
shaking—someone will circulate in and around the group, 
carrying a plate filled with fragrant incense. Its aroma clings 
to the animals and humans; and, so they faithfully believe, 
will protect the party from unforeseen dangers and accident. 
That they actually place their faith in such a rite is what makes 
it seem so utterly fantastic. 

Folks gathered around to bid us goodbye that blue-skied 
January morning, and some deigned to bow their heads with 
us as we committed our little party into God’s keeping. No 
doubt most of them sincerely doubted the prayer would prove 
as efficacious as cinnamon incense. 

Out at the beginning of the trail we took a long last look 
back at the little town nestled in its cradle between the pro- 
tecting encircling mountains. At the moment Los Angeles 
did not seem nearly so much our homes as did this obscure 
Andean “pueblo”’. 

We had not journeyed many leagues before the ever-alert 
eyes of the “mozos”’ detected storm-clouds approaching. In 
no time at all the lovely blue sky ahead of us became dark and 
ugly with the menace of heavy rain. On the crest of a rolling 
hill, just where the trail began a sharp twisting descent, we 
lifted the twins down off the Indians’ backs; and as we ate 
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our lunch, we gravely considered the situation. There we 
were stranded, too far to turn back, hating to think of the 
babies as well as Jackie and ourselves getting a drenching in 
the fast-approaching storm. 

If you want to feel your utter insignificance and your size 
diminish mentally to that of a dwarf, stand so with nothing 
visible for far-stretching miles except the vast, practically 
uninhabited spaces on all sides. 

We once more commended ourselves into His keeping ; and 
as we pressed further over hill and down dale it seemed that a 
drama was unfolding before us ; miraculous scenes of absorbing 
interest enacted solely for our benefit. I will admit it took our 
minds off the rugged trail! The clouds piled up and spread 
before us, blotting out the sky. The surging masses were on 
this side, on that ; when we turned in the saddle we saw them 
behind us. Thunder rolled, lightning flashed, yet our little 
mule train walked safely through the centre of the storm, and 
not one drop of rain splashed upon us. Surely God was keeping 
us in the hollow of His protecting hand. Even the muleteers 
were impressed. 

“It’s a miracle,’ they agreed, wisely wagging their heads. 
“But we don’t understand it at all!” 

Early darkness was sifting down as we rounded the hill 
below an isolated ‘‘rancho”’ that evening. The animals reached 
the first hut and a dog came barking fiercely at us. Only five 
dwellings we were told, and no extra room for us. They were 
sorry, but .. . Our sinking hearts felt a sudden surge of relief 
when on second thought our informant relented, ‘‘ Perhaps you 
could sleep in there,’’ he said grudgingly, pointing to a tumble- 
down mud rectangular hut. 

Any place, even a hole in the ground, would have looked 
inviting to us, so we trooped merrily inside to spread the 
blankets and get a bite of supper going on the Primus we had 
carried along. When the tiny flame had dispelled the gloom, 
great was our surprise to discover that our abode was none 
other than the village’s small Catholic chapel! 

There at one end, dominating the low room, was a huge 
wooden cross, draped in tattered grey lace and festooned with 
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cobwebs. Smaller crosses flanked it at each side, and several 
bunches of flowers, now dry and faded, had been placed at 
their base. There were holes in the roof and sizeable cracks 
in the walls, yet this crude shrine embodied all the hopes of 
the “‘rancho’s”’ few inhabitants. 

As we stretched out on the floor we could not but reflect 
upon the incongruity of the situation. Missionaries sleeping 
beneath the shadow of such a cross—an object of the Indians’ 
idolatry and symbol of nothing less than the enslavement of 
their souls. Surely that was something new under the Bolivian 
moon! 

Two days later we rode to the edge of a swollen river to see 
on the opposite shore the station’s corrugated roof gleaming 
in the sun. The trip had not been easy; it had taken us a long 
time to reach the river, and now that white building, resting 
tantalizingly on the other side seemed utterly unattainable. 
For between us and the station lay the wide Arque river, 
treacherous with hidden currents. The “mozos” were afraid 
to risk crossing the raging torrent, and the animals shied when 
we forced them out into the water. 

When we were at wit’s end, several men opportunely 
appeared, who volunteered to guide us across. The babies’ 
Indian carriers refused emphatically to venture across, so the 
men tied the twins on their backs; and taking long poles, 
they led us in a slowly zigzagging fashion safely to the other 
side. 

It did not take many days to procure passports and to find 
ourselves one late January morning stepping into a Pan- 
American plane at the Cochabamba airport. Instead of saying 
goodbye to homeward-bound fellow missionaries, we were the 
ones receiving the farewells. It just did not seem plausible 
that the day had actually arrived. We were aware that our 
own departure was quite uncomplicated as compared to 
others’ not-so-amusing experiences. 

There was that family from the eastern part of the country, 
who had driven out to the airport on three successive mornings 
—and at four-thirty A.M—only to be informed that due to 
low visibility the flight was grounded for the day. Each time 
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the expectant family would hopefully hop out of bed at that 
unearthly hour; don their travelling clothes; gather up the 
baby’s diapers which had been drying, draped over chairs in 
the Mission’s kitchen ; hastily swallow eggs and toast and race 
to the airport—to be told they might as well go back home and 
to bed! 

As the plane gained altitude and below us the rooftops of 
Cochabamba faded into the distance, Jack reminded me of the 
warning received from an experienced air traveller. 

“Now don’t be foolish and look down at the ground,” he 
cautioned. ‘Remember, that’s one sure way of getting air- 
sick, and with these four little fellows to look after, that’s a 
luxury we can’t afford!” 

Nevertheless, I was sure I would be a good flyer; besides I 
wasn’t going to miss out on the marvellous panorama far, far 
below us. Those toy mountains didn’t resemble in the least 
the same gigantic specimens viewed from the ground floor. 
Their appearance was deceptive, giving no indication of the 
terrific dust storms which could sweep down through those 
ravines, or the treacherous trails which angled perilously 
across their apparently smooth faces. 

Our excited exclamations of wonder were cut quite short as 
the first wave of air sickness hit all of us simultaneously. We 
had heard the usual tales of others’ encounters with the famous 
wax-lined paper sacks considerately provided by all airlines. 
These accounts had tended toward the comical view ; however, 
as I pushed Judy under my arm so she would not roll off my 
lap while I was otherwise occupied ; tried to balance one bag 
under Jackie’s quivering lip, and a second under my own; the 

‘situation didn’t strike me as funny in the least. 

Even the capable steward, as we flew thousands of feet above 
the clouds to land at Arequipa, Peru, turned a striking shade 
of green, so we did not feel too chagrined at having used our 
quota of bags. 

There was ample time, in between landings and take-offs, 
and the consequent queasy moments, to hark back to the 
memories which we had gained while on the Field. Whoever 
would say we live dull lives here or that the missionaries are 
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such a dignified lot that they can’t enjoy a little fun? Such a 
one should witness the pranks the “old married folks’’ per- 
petrated upon an unsuspecting engaged couple, when one of 
the few-and-far-between weddings was in the offing; or the 
jolly picnics out beyond Cochabamba, where the fields rang 
with our laughter. We thought of the Field conferences, when 
we all met together to pray and plan for the effective carrying 
out of the work in this small corner of the Lord’s vineyard and 
where we all felt the spirit of unity among our band of workers 
so completely alike in one sense—chosen by God to labour 
here for Him. 

Serious recollections and merry ones all jumbled together in 
such a way that we realized a part of our real selves was 
remaining behind, and that we would feel like the proverbial 
“fish out of water” until that day when we should once more 
set foot on Bolivian soil. 


CHAPTER XVI 
FURLOUGH INTERLUDE 


OR an adequate all-inclusive phrase to describe at least the 
Pttewtnome's furlough in the homeland, suffice it to say 

“Bolivia was never like this!’’ The plane trip is so short— 
taking the same amount of time required to get us out by mule 
from our mountain station to Cochabamba—bringing one down 
from the’ cloud country so quickly, that we still figuratively 
speaking had the taste of “aji” in our mouth when we landed 
in Burbank, California. Yet even that is just the beginning. 

Upon being thrust into the rushing mad maze of traffic, 
where the cars go both ways at once, we actually wondered, 
as we Sat transfixed on the edge of the seat, if the taxi carrying 
us to the city would arrive in one piece ; it was enough to make 
us dizzy. We had been away just long enough to feel like 
strangers in a strange land. 

Our friends were just the same, our loved ones delighted to 
be all reunited once more, but our small family of three had 
doubled, creating a sizeable, six-sided dilemma. Where would 
we stay? Housing was then at the crisis point and it was the 
last straw that a missionary family of our dimensions should 
descend upon the “home front” just then! 

Somehow the situation miraculously untangled itself, and 
in no time at all we were absorbed into life and its activities. 
However, we found it difficult to adjust ourselves to the free 
and easy manner of living which we encountered. Having had 
experiences with thieves in the small towns where we had 
lived in Bolivia, where they are taught it is commendatory to 
steal from the missionaries, I could not restrain myself from 
going outdoors each evening to gather up stray toys, clothes- 
pins, rakes, brooms and anything else not nailed down. We 
couldn’t break ourselves of opening eggs into saucers before 
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popping them into the frying pan; nor accept the fact that one 
could run water out of a faucet all day, if he felt so inclined, 
and find it still a steady stream at nightfall. Where we had 
been, we had had to “stretch” the water! 

While we found life very pleasant, free from the tensions 
one feels on the Field, we also found the rush-rush of the home- 
land somewhat nerve-racking. Everyone was efficiently hurry- 
ing here and there, accomplishing in one day what one would do 
in several days in South America. And the late hours! Under 
the Southern Cross one learns to go to bed at a reasonable hour. 

Furlough, so they tell us, must accomplish several objectives, 
or it fails in its purpose. New friends for the Mission are waiting 
to be contacted; that is our chief aim. Young people need a 
stimulus to yield their lives to Christ for foreign service; to 
provide this is the furlough missionary’s great privilege. Then 
one must be renewed in spirit for an ensuing term on the 
Field ; and this renewing he receives through visits with loved 
ones and friends, precious fellowship too at conferences and 
Gospel meetings. 

Last but by no means least, the returning worker usually 
needs some amount of medical attention to put him into con- 
dition for the strenuous years to come when he is thrust out 
once more into the work. How unsurpassably kind were the 
surgeons, nurses, dentist and oculist who so magnanimously 
attended to our needs when the Hawthorne family descended 
en masse upon them. 

We literally gobbled up, as it were, those wonderful times of 
getting together with our old and new acquaintances, yet we 
never completely lost that faint, persistent feeling that we 
were not “at home” in our native land. As countless other 
missionaries have confessed, we also could not wait until the 
day we should set our faces once more toward the Field. 

It was thrilling to be permitted to see God’s wondrous power 
in supplying all the many back-to-the-Field needs. Shipping- 
lists were crowded ; and when it seemed most improbable that 
we should procure a sailing date, we were advised of an 
immediate booking for our family on an outgoing Norwegian 
freighter. The voice of the office girl, as she imparted this 
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exciting news, sounded so calm and composed we wondered if 
she even realized the state of glad thanksgiving and pande- 
monium into which she had precipitated us. 

God had worked one of his present-day miracles to secure 
our passage. Because it was a merchant boat and did not 
ordinarily carry a doctor on board, its capacity was limited to 
only eight passengers. However—and this is the unique way 
the Lord can arrange things—there happened to be a doctor 
and his wife sailing on this very ship to attend a Rotary con- 
vention in Rio de Janeiro. Because of his presence and willing- 
ness to accept all responsibility, our names were added to the 
list. How wonderful are the ways of the One Who is our 
Commander in Chief! 

The first time, six years previously, that we had watched the 
shores of the United States merge into the horizon we had felt 
very alone. This time it was thrilling to be able to wave good- 
bye to our family, our pastor and many friends, as they stood 
on the receding dock. 

The large ship was being turned, ready to be towed down the 
channel to the open Pacific, the distance widening between it 
and the pier, when suddenly Jack’s father began slapping his hip 
pocket and frantically calling, “‘ Jack, you’ve got all my keys!”’ 

In one of those moments, when time appears to be standing 
still, Jack searched his own pockets and sure enough brought 
forth the missing key-case. 

“My car keys, my locker key, the house keys!”’ his dad kept 
repeating, as he all but jumped up and down. 

The chief steward was watching our antics and though he 
did not understand much English, he instantly realized what 
was the matter. Grabbing the case without ceremony, he 
hurriedly raced down gangways and along passages to the 
bow, which was now facing the dock. The steward tossed the 
keys to a Norwegian deck-hand, who nonchalantly threw them 
across some 150 feet of water to land, to his complete astonish- 
ment and relief, at my father-in-law’s feet. 

Everyone laughed and slapped each other on the back, and 
most peculiar of all, the tears of parfing had dried unnoticed 
on our cheeks. 
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youngsters came through the ocean voyage without losing 

anyone overboard, and following a week’s stay in Anto- 
fagasta, Chile, the trans-Andean railroad train bore us once 
more to the familiar Cochabamba station. This time, when we 
set out for Acacio, we were to go part-way by truck, which 
made us feel quite fortunate. As it turned out, it was more of 
a hike than a ride; and we toiled up mountains, pulling the 
twins behind us, while the truck, relieved of its passenger load, 
groaned and crept up behind us. 

Roads, so-called, were all but washed away, and boulders 
covered the river’s floor as if deliberately scattered there for 
our especial benefit—a river-bed through which we bounded at 
an alarming rate of speed, caroming off rocks and boulders of 
respectable sizes. 

At one tight curve, crossing a range of mountains, the back 
wheel of the truck went over the side, and there we were, 
balanced by a hair’s breadth above the ravine. That night we 
all slept on the ground, huddled together to keep our toes and 
noses from freezing, in the dead of a Bolivian winter at 10,000 
feet altitude. At the end of the road we disembarked, and all 
our sundry crates and boxes were piled at the edge of the river. 
No one in the nearby town seemed overly eager to rent us 
mules to carry our outfit nor to conduct it over the mountains 
which stood between us and Acacio. 

While we waited for the men to make up their minds, we 
spent three days and nights in the river-bed, sleeping at night 
in a shelter composed of trunks, boxes, crib crates and supplies. 
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When all was arranged and we were saddled ready to make the 
last lap of our journey home, the children voiced our common 
thought, “That was a nice little housie, and it was fun camping 
out!” 

One more night spent in a hospitable Indian’s open patio, 
where the twins kept rolling out of their bed onto the ground 
under the cold light of the moon; a narrow escape for Jack, 
when his saddle slipped as he was climbing out of a river-bed, 
and the frightened mule turned a complete backward somer- 
sault, throwing Jack to the rocky ground below; then as we 
rounded the last hill to look down upon the sloping roofs, we 
felt the sensation which comes to all of us at such times. 
“There’s our home and God has brought us back.” 

To say we had merely travelled over the mountains to 
complete the journey from the United States to Acacio, 
Bolivia, would be a masterpiece of understatement; we felt 
as though we had been transported to another planet entirely! 
And wouldn’t the townsfolk be surprised, though? For the 
last thing they had said to us more than a year before was, 
“Once you are away from here you'll realize what a poor 
place Acacio really is. You’ll think back at how unrespon- 
sive to the Gospel—how unlovely we are—you’ll never be 
back!” 

What busy weeks followed, as we became re-acquainted with 
the town. There were the sounds we had temporarily forgotten, 
the sounds as much a part of this mountain community as the 
cobblestones carpeting the winding streets; the long-drawn- 
out heartfelt bray of the donkey, the haunting notes of the 
Indians’ pipes, pig grunts and squeals. Then there were the 
many little interesting idiosyncrasies of the people that 
intrigued us anew. There was the old woman who did our 
washing in the river, who, because Jack’s name in Spanish is 
“don Juan”’, insisted on calling me “dofia Juana’’; the boys 
hurrying along to school of a morning, hair tightly plastered 
down beneath their colourful snoods; don Valentin, the town’s 
talented tailor, who would pass our house in the wee small 
hours of the night singing in a loud, tipsy baritone, “Sunlight, 
sunlight in my soul today...” 
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One morning after a serenade by the tailor, Jack knocked 
on don Valentin’s door. 

“Come in, come in,” his host invited, ‘‘and what can I do 
for you, don Juan?” 

“T’d like to know just why you sing Gospel hymns as you 
did again last night, when you are drunk,” Jack told him, 
after they had disposed of such topics as the weather and the 
state of the crops, ‘“‘what’s new?”’, etc. 

“Well, it’s this way,’’ was the disarming reply ; ‘When don 
Carlos was here many years ago, he told us to sing anytime, 
anywhere ; in the town or in the country, at work and at play! 
Besides, that particular song is my favourite!”’ 

We were informed that during our absence a large and much 
valued idol belonging to one of the school-teachers had been 
hit by a bolt of lightning, and had been split right down the 
middle. ““My,’’ we commented, “‘surely that convinced her 
of the idol’s utter worthlessness!”’ 

“No,” was the answer, “she got herself a new one to take 
its place.” 

Once a week for more than a month our household was 
possessed by a constant wave of excitement none of us could 
resist. Someone would have been out on the back balcony 
and spied a mule train wending its way down the face of 
the lofty mountain behind'us, bringing some of our outfit. 
The children would run in and out, from back balcony to 
front, eager to be the first to see the mules turn the corner by 
our house. Finally, when we had all gathered around and the 
boxes were opened, it would be Christmas all over again. 

There would be so many different things, all given to us by 
our generous friends in the homeland; articles we had for- 
gotten completely ; others that had been discarded, as having 
no value, but which were just ideal for us in our adobe house. 
With each mule train’s arrival our humble home took on a 
new look of comfort and to our delighted eyes somewhat of an 
elegant air. 

The two large crates, which contained the twins’ cribs, 
were the last to come over the seventeen-mile mountain trail 
from Torocarf, carried on the backs of two stalwart and willing 
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Indians. Hadn’t they earned well according to their standards 
and been the envy of their fellow Indians ; a little more than 
half a cent a pound? When they were set up and all the 
screws in, we breathed a deep sigh of relief that our earthly 
possessions were now at long last in one place. 
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back an electric motor and a public-address system. 

The people were filled with curiosity, waiting for the 
day when it would be set up and they would hear music 
wafting out over the rooftops. Most of the women and children 
of town and country had never seen electricity before, and 
they wouldn’t have come near the vibrating motor for any- 
thing. We, naturally, were quite thrilled, to know we wouldn’t 
have to wait for international news to filter slowly over the 
grapevine to us—we hadn’t even known the second world war 
was over until weeks after it ended! 

The equipment had been given to the Lord’s work with the 
prayer that souls might be saved through its use; and as we 
prepared for the trial “‘broadcast’’, our hearts echoed that 
desire. The large electrical transcriptions from Gospel Re- 
cordings of Los Angeles, were just the thing to get the message 
out to the people; so starting the motor and setting the dials 
we went out on the balcony to see what effect ‘“‘Las Buenas 
Nuevas” would have on the people. 

Before the theme song had ended the street began to fill 
with curious listeners. They lined the walls on each side, 
sitting on low doorsteps, all eager to hear this new contraption. 
Across the arroyo,! far from town, the Indians heard it, were 
startled out of their usual studied indifference and declared, 
“The end of the world has surely come!”’ 

A man was discussing with Jack this superb means of 
spreading the Word. ‘You know,” he confided, ‘‘lots of us 
won’t come to your meetings, but now we have to hear, 
whether we like it or not—and we don’t mind if we do!” 

1 A brook, mountain stream. 


Tos news rapidly spread that the ‘‘gringos’”’ had brought 
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One thing has always remained a mystery to the Acacefios. 
When the whistler made his appearance in one of the broad- 
casts, they were entranced. “A real bird!” they exclaimed. 
“Just listen to it warbling.”” No amount of explanation nor 
denial on our part could convince them it was only a man—in 
their opinion it was an authentic musical bird. 

Neighbourhood children trooped gladly into the little 
meeting-room on Bible Club day. Just like the little folks at 
home, these brown-skinned, energetic youngsters found the 
visual-aid method of teaching Gospel truth irresistible. 
Seated on low mud benches and on blankets on the floor, 
their open eyes and mouths followed every gesture as the 
fascinating ‘‘stories in pictures’’ unfolded. 

Valerio was every bit as enchanted as the other children. 
Chances are he had never heard such strange tales before 
during his short nine years. His week-end home was far 
out in the country, but he lived in Acacio during the week so 
he could attend school. His clothes were tattered and with 
his shaggy unkempt hair he looked like any little orphan boy. 
One afternoon, upon hearing a timid knock, we opened the 
door to encounter our little friend standing there. 

“Could I clean the patio for you?”’ he entreated, big brown 
eyes gazing up so hopefully. 

“Why yes, come on in while we hunt up a broom,” we invited, 
opening the door for him to slip through. We sincerely doubted 
that such a little fellow could do even a passable job on the huge 
yard. When he called a short time later to say he was through, we 
could hardly believe our eyes. He had proven that even a small 
Indian knows how to work, for the patio was as neat as a pin. 

Putting a Children’s Guide in one apron pocket and some 
change in the other, I went downstairs to congratulate our 
little workman. ‘“‘ Before I pay you I wonder if you would like 
to hear a story?” I asked. At his nod I opened the little 
booklet and began to explain the way of salvation. At the 
question ‘‘The Lord must have loved you a great deal to 
want to die for your sins, no?”’, he replied readily. 

“Yes, He surely did . . . but when will you give me my 
money?” 
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Just a moment more, I thought. If I pay him now, off 
he’llrun. Just a minute.... 

Reassuring my small audience that the money reposed in 
my pocket and that it would change hands immediately, I 
continued the story, concluding with inviting Valerio to give 
his heart to Christ. To my delight, with an utterly serious 
expression he answered that that was just what he wanted to do. 
The very second that we had said ‘“‘amen”’ to the short prayer, 
in which we thanked the Lord for what He had done, the little 
fellow turned businesslike again and demanded his wages. 

We could not help but wonder if he had actually com- 
prehended the message and really accepted the Saviour. 
Were the few times he had heard the Good News sufficient 
to enlighten his heart? 

Before many months had passed Acacio was all abustle 
with preparations for “‘candelaria”’, one of the celebrations 
just preceding the Lenten season. This current “‘fiesta’’ we 
were informed, was centred about a certain woman saint 
and involved riding mules and horses for an entire day up and 
down the cobblestone streets. 

Several young fellows implored Jack to loan Milly for the 
festivities and couldn’t understand why he refused. “‘What a 
waste,’ they said in disgust and disappointment. “He says 
that mule has never gone to a feast and isn’t going to start 
with this one!” 

By noon the first group of gayly-attired people had come 
galloping around the bend, hats tilted at a rakish angle, the 
men’s suits nicely pressed, leather creaking and spurs merrily 
jingling. The drum of hoofbeats had barely died on the air 
when another group of mounted men and girls was thundering 
past. Before nightfall the din was terrific as everyone who 
owned, or who had been able to beg, borrow or steal an animal 
had joined the fun. They raced down our street, flew through 
an alley, tore up the opposite road, around the plaza and back 
again. Up in the main street a long pole had been placed at 
various heights across the road, and the more expert riders 
plucked paper flowers and medallions from it to decorate 
their animals. Some of them were so drunk they could 
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hardly stay in the saddle but they insisted on trying their 
luck anyway, much to the crowd’s amusement. 

It became extremely unsafe to venture forth on foot, as the 
celebrants had been drinking steadily and were by then 
incapable of controlling the animals. Almost every house was 
a “‘chicherfa” and they did a record business during the day 
and all through the night, as the riders paused for more and 
still more of the amber liquid. Even the mules and horses 
seemed to know where to stop. 

One group had quite a bit of difficulty just beside our door. 
One of the men had drunk too much and consequently had 
tumbled off his mule, fortunately escaping a trampling. 
He seemed to prefer to remain where he was, but his friends 
didn’t want it that way. Nothing to do but lift him up onto 
the mule, prop him in the saddle; and while he swayed back 
and forth precariously, to join the constant stream of merry- 
makers. Our hearts ached as we noticed Saida, our little next- 
door neighbour, participating in the revelry. Her uncle was 
holding her in front of him on the saddle. It was necessary 
to support her rag-doll body, for she looked as though they had 
been pouring “‘chicha’’ down her all afternoon. Her bewildered 
expression was one of disillusion—an expression far too old and 
one which sat strangely upon the face of an eleven-year-old. 

Just before Easter, Jack was approached by the principal 
of Acacio’s school. ‘“‘We are at our wit’s end,” he told us, 
“and we are finally appealing to you, for perhaps you may 
be able to help our daughter.’”’ It seemed she had been 
suffering from a combination of maladies. First, they informed 
Jack, they had thought she was the victim of malaria, then 
heart trouble, then a liver infection, and now pneumonia. 
She wouldn’t eat, couldn’t sleep; in fact, she appeared not to 
care if she lived or died. 

Jack decided to try penicillin on such a stubborn case; 
and though the patient objected in no uncertain terms to the 
needle, the treatment worked wonders, and soon she appeared 
to be on the road to recovery. Due to lack of precaution and 
care, when everyone was breathing easier, she abruptly 


relapsed into her original state. 
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“It’s no use, don Juan,” the father sadly admitted. “We'll 
just have to call in the witchdoctor, if you don’t mind.” And 
then this supposedly intelligent man revealed his belief in 
their pagan superstitions. “I guess I should have admitted 
before what is my daughter’s real trouble,” he confessed. “She 
has been separated from her spirit, and it happened when she 
was down at our property by the river, some months ago. 
Now, the witchdoctor will be able to connect her up with her 
will again and she will be her old self!’ Such ignorance was 
hardly credible, and to realize the father was an educated man 
made it even more so. 

It had been many years since the last missionary had re- 
sided in Acacio. During the intervening years a new generation 
had come into being, and the young men who had professed 
Christianity were now fathers with wives and children of their 
own. Without exception they had all drifted back into sin, and 
our hearts longed to see them come back into the fellowship, 
which had once been so sweet. 

To watch don Augusto stagger past our door, guitar busily 
producing music for dancing feet, to hear his voice above the 
bedlam of drunken sound, threatened time and again to 
engulf our souls in blackest despair. Then one memorable 
night don Augusto said before us all that his desire was to live 
for Christ as He wanted him to do, and he asked God’s for- 
giveness for the wasted years. 

Demetrio was present at that meeting, and the next morning 
he came knocking bright and early at our door, a Bible under 
his arm, face alight, black eyes shining. We couldn’t help but 
notice the large patches on the faded blue coat, the ragged 
trousers; but his appearance was forgotten the moment he 
began to speak. ‘Could you show me where to begin to read 
in my Bible?”’ he asked eagerly. ‘“‘I want to start this very 
morning!’’ What a different lad this bright-faced young 
inquirer was, since his decision of the night before. The 
other day, a careless ruffian, disturbing the meeting, seemingly 
without a serious thought in his head. That morning, since he 


asked Jesus Christ to come into his heart, his entire life was 
changed. 
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Can we fathom, even remotely, what life must be, to pass 
one’s days living in a dirty, crowded one-room mud house, 
overrun with animals and equally as filthy children, the smell 
of corn liquor filling the air with its nauseating stench, and no 
hope of anything better? Ask Angélica; she will tell you. She 
could supply the details of the last time her father, in a drunken 
rage, beat her mother, striking her over and over, while 
Angélica and her brothers and small sisters huddled terror- 
stricken in the corner of the room; of how he turned on them 
too and began to kick and strike them. 

It is no small wonder that she helplessly asked herself over 
and over again, ‘“‘ Will my own home be like this someday?” 
No wonder she determined to do anything rather than subject 
herself to a dreary round of back-breaking duties, in reality 
the existence of slavelike subjection, with absolutely nothing 
to provide a purpose in life! Praise the Lord, that was before 
Angélica became a new creature in Christ with all that a new 
being implies. Her eyes now can see beyond the cluttered 
room, out above the heavy air, so like the pall of death itself, 
far into the future where she can see hope shining as bright as 
her dark eyes are shining at this moment. 

When don Ricardo came to Acacio, there was nothing 
startling about his appearance, no tell-tale omen that warned 
us he was to become Jack’s “‘Timothy’’. He seemed to be just 
another young person, but to the Lord he was a marked man. 
He was not around very many weeks before he surrendered to 
God’s call and came to Him for salvation. His life, ambitions, 
and desires made a quick right-about-face, and the alteration 
was so complete the townsfolk regarded it in astonishment. 

He became our sergeant-at-arms at the meetings and Jack’s 
companion on village trips; before long he was talking of 
going to Bible School to better prepare himself for giving out 
the Word to his own people. His mother, though a kindly 
person, did not embrace Christianity, though of course she 
admitted it was the only thing to do. 

She caused don Ricardo no end of embarrassment and per- 
plexity. To marry one’s daughter to a rich suitor is not so 
unusual, but this mother was original. To better their financial 
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status she tried her best to arrange a marriage between her son 
and one of the more notorious, wealthy girls of the town. She 
was both offended and bewildered when don Ricardo failed to 
comply. 

We had come to love the small-town atmosphere of Acacio, 
where anybody’s business is everybody’s business, where we 
had been accepted as more-or-less permanent fixtures by a 
naturally hospitable people. From a purely worldly point of 
view, our neighbours were a likeable lot, practising the theory, 
“you let me live my life, in my own way, and I’ll not interfere 
in yours’. But spiritually they were already indicted and 
condemned. Like so many of her sister “pueblos”’ scattered 
along the length and breadth of this great republic, Acacio 
must truthfully be branded alarmingly, bitterly antagonistic 
and discouragingly indifferent to the Gospel message. 

Even though shown a better way than they have known, 
the people are loath to abandon the customs which bind; and 
as years come and go the eternal destiny of their souls remains 
shamefully neglected. 

But even this dark cloud of discouragement and lack of 
response happily possessed a silver lining. We found it radi- 
antly reflected on the faces of those who have found Christ 
there in the sleepy little Andean town. If it were but to witness 
the expressions on the shining features of only these few, all 
the hardship and every difficulty of the way would seem as 
nothing. For only this, it would be worth leaving home, loved 
ones and all one calls dear; yes, a hundred times over! 

The Bolivian version of the ancient-yet-ever-new Mace- 
donian call still rings forth from the three and a half million 
needy souls in this land, the “Cloud Country”’ people of the 
world’s mission fields. They are waiting even now for the 
Good News of salvation to be brought to them. 

What is your personal responsibility towards them ; what is 
mine? Pray, send or go? May the Lord speak to our yielded 
hearts His will for our lives. 
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